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Turkey  and  Iran  appear  to  be  potentialOy  good  markets  for  U.  S.  dairy 
products,  especially  nonfat  diy  milk  and  anhydrous  milk  fat  for  use  in 
recombining  operations. 

As  a  result  of  U.  S.  participation  in  the  Izmir  International  Trade  Fair 
CABgust  20  -  September  20),  recombined  mUk  and  ice  cream  were  introduced 
to  key  people  in  Turicey,  and  to  Iranians  visiting  the  fair.    The  quality 
of  recombined  milk  and  ice  cream  made  from  U.  S.  low-heat  spray  process, 
nonfat  dry  milk  and  anhydrous  milk  fat  was  demonstrated.    The  recombined 
products  received  favorable  comment,  and  individuals  in  both  Istanbul, 
lurkey,  and  Tehran,  Iran,  subsequently  expressed  interest  in  joining  with 
u.  b.  firms  to  establish  recombining  plants. 

The  dairy  industry  in  these  countries  is  definitely  underdeveloped;  per 
capita  consumption  of  milk,  especially  fluid  milk,  is  smaU.    T^Jkey,  with 

on^lS^e  S5lGFP%^/^^  ^?  million,  has  3  pasteurizing  plants  of  its  own  and 
one  large  UNICEF  2/-equipped  plant.    Iran,  with  a  population  of  about  21 

TTint^Sb.  ^^^"^y  1  pasteurizing  plant  until  the  recent  establishment  of 
a  UNiuEJF-equipped  plant. 


iL^.  i;  Marketing  Specialist,  Dairy  &  Poultry  Division,  Foreign 

Igricultural  Service.    Mr.  Burgwald  represented  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrif 
culture  at  the  Izmir  International  Trade  Fair  in  Turkey  (Aug.  20  -  Septr20). 
He  also  surveyed  the  dairy  situation  in  Iran  a«i  Turkey.    V.  R.  Jones,  Presil 
Tn?!;nf?r^  Technical  Research,  Sncino,  California,  representing  Dairy  Society 
International  at  the  Izmir  fair,  assisted  with  the  survey  in  T^key.  The 
cooperation  of  U.S.  agricultural  attaches  and  their  staffs  and  other  U.S. 
I^r^^aS!^  '.L^'^^^^"™"""^  officials,  and  members  of  the  Turkish 

S?e™?t^?  S^nn^    f  1;^'       gratefully  acknowledged.  2/United  Nations 
Cm^i's^indr  Fund  (now  officially  known  as  United  Nations 
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It  would  be  feasible  to  ii^orb  nonfat  dry  milk  and  anydrous  milk  fat  for 
production  of  recombined  milk  to  supplement  the  sipply  of  fresh  milk  in 
both  the  Ankara  and  Tehran  UNICEF  plants. 

Turkey 

Turkey's  dairy  industry  is  quite  undeveloped.    In  19$6,  there  were 
3,200,000  milk  cows  and  285,000  water  buffaloes,  with  a  total  milk  pro- 
duction of  about  l4,3ip.,000,000  pounds.    Average  production  per  cow  was 
l,l8l  po\mds  of  milk,  and  for  buffalo  1,9^2  pounds.    Sheep  and  goats 
produced  an  additional  3,719,000,000  pounds  of  milk,  making  a  total 
production  of  about  8  billion  pounds  for  about  23  million  people.  Most 
of  this  milk  was  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  yogurt,  cheese,  and 
butter. 

Very  little  milk  is  consumed  as  fresh  fluid  milk  in  Turkey.    It  is  con- 
sumed primarily  as  Ayran  (yogurt  diluted  with  one  and  a  half  to  two  parts 
water)  and  in  the  form  of  Beyaz  Peynir  (soft  cheese).    Only  a  small  amount 
of  pasteurized  raillc  is  sold  in  Turkey,  and  the  quality  of  the  raw  milk 
sold  indicates  a  need  for  quality  i]i5)rovement.    The  raw  milk  is  sold  from 
cans  carried  on  donkeys '  backs  and  retails  for  90  kurush  per  liter~32 
U.S.  cents  at  official  rate  of  exchange  of  2,8  (Turkish  lira)  per  dollar. 
The  farmer  receives  70  kurush  per  kg.  (a  little  over  11  U.S.  cents  per 
pound  )f  or  cows'  milk,  and  80  kurush  perk&  (about  13  cents  per  pound)  for  sheep  milk. 

The  Foremost  plant,  which  processes  milk  for  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  is  the 
only  milk-pasteurizing  plant  in  Izmir.    However,  there  is  an  ice  cream 
plant  using  pasteurized  mix  to  make  ice  cream  bars  on  a  stick.  About 
8,000  to  10,000  bars  per  day  are  made.    The  formula  is  100  kg.  (220 
pounds)  milk,  2  kg.  ih»k  pounds)  cream,  12  kg.  (26. U  pounds)  eggs,  22  kg. 
(Ii8.ii  pounds)  sugar,  and  O.h  kg.  (0.88  pounds)  gelatin.    The  milk,  cream, 
eggs,  and  gelatin  are  pasteurized  at  S^^C,  (lli9°F.)  for  30  minutes.  The 
flavoring  and  sugar— a  small  amount  at  a  time— are  added  at  the  freezer. 
It  requires  35  to  hO  minutes  to  freeze  a  batch  of  ice  cream,  \ising  belt 
-driven  upright  freezers  with  a  20°F.  brine.    The  ice  cream  bars  retail 
for  30  kurush  (about  11  cents). 

In  addition  to  the  UNIGEF-e quipped  plant  in  Ankara,  there  is  a  small, 
privately  owned  pasteurizing  plant,  and  at  Bursa,  Just  west  of  Ankara, 
there  is  another  small  pasteurizing  plant.    Pasteurized  milk  sells  for 
lUO  kurush  (50  cents).    In  Istanbul,  2,000  liters  of  milk  areprocesseddaUy 
in  a  small  pasteurizing  plant.    There  is  also  another  small,  privately 
owned  pasteurizing  plant  in  Istanbul,  but  it  is  not  operating. 

The  Foremost  plant  at  Ankara  produces  about  650  gallons  of  milk  daily 
(white  and  chocolate),  100  gallons  of  ice  cream,  100  pounds  of  cottage  ohee^ 
and  10  gallons  of  buttermilk.    It  furnishes  dairy  products  to  U.S.  Air 
Force  personnel  in  Ankara,  Karamursel  (near  Istanbul),  Adena  and  Sinop, 
and  to  U.S.  Navy  personnel  near  Istanbul. 
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The  Foremost  plant  at  Izmir  services  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel  and  U.S. 
Navy  ships  when  they  are  in  port.    It  has  the  same  capacity  as  the  plant 
at  Ankara  but  handles  less  milk  (as  of  September).    Its  normal  production 
is  250  gallons  of  milk  (white  and  chocolate),  100  gallons  of  ice  cream, 
and  some  cottage  cheese  and  buttermilk.    It  has,  however,  processed  as 
much  as  l,iiOO  gallons  of  milk  and  2hO  gallons  of  ice  cream  in  an  11- 
hour  operation.    The  Foremost  plants  cannot  at  this  time  sell  their 
products  on  the  civilian  market. 

There  is  a  need  and  a  good  potential  market  for  pasteurized  milk  and 
ice  cream  in  the  cities  of  Istanbul,  Ankara,  and  Izmir.    Individuals  in 
Istanbul  have  expressed  interest  in  joining  with  a  U.S.  conqDany  to  estab- 
lish a  recorabining  plant.    They  have  indicated  that  dollars  could  be  furn- 
ished for  one  half  of  the  equipment  required,  the  recombining  ingredients 
to  be  paid  for  in  Turkish  lira  if  procured  under  the  provisions  of  P.  L. 
ii80. 

The  pay  scale  in  Turkey  is  quite  low.    Industry  pays  5  to  10  lira  per 
day  ($1.80  to  $3.60).    Farmers  pay  3  to  5  lira  per  day  ($1.10  to  $1.80). 
This  is  at  official  rate  of  exchange  2,8  Turkish  lira  per  dollar.  (Tour- 
ist rate  of  exchange  in  September  was  5 •25  Turkish  lira  per  dollar. ) 
At  these  wage  levels  it  is  readily  understood  irtiy  more  milk  at  the  prices 
listed  is  not  consumed. 

Izmir  International  Trade  Fair 

The  Izmir  International  Trade  Fair,  August  20  to  September  20,  1957»  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  introduce  recombined  milk 
and  ice  cream  in  Turkey.    Samples  of  these  products  were  given  to  invited 
guests  at  h  meetings  and  6  luncheons  held  at  the  Fair.    About  710  people 
attended  the  meetings  and  about  200  the  luncheons.    Among  the  guests  were 
Turkish  Government  officials,  dairy  industry  men,  doctors,  dentists, 
school  principals,  home  economics  teachers,  agricultural  college  research 
workers,  newspaper  representatives,  and  general  business  men  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Industry.    The  President  of  Turkey  and  the  King  of 
Afghanistan  also  had  an  opportunity  to  sample  the  products.    At  the  lunch- 
eons 2U0  cups  of  ice  cream  and  12?  qxiarts  of  milk  were  served.    In  addition 
to  milk  for  drinking,  the  luncheon  meniis  included  dairy  dishes  such  as 
cream  soups,  cream  sauce  over  chicken,  custards,  and  rice  pudding.  At 
one  luncheon,  when  members  of  the  dairy  industry  were  present,  Beyaz  Peynir 
(a  popular  white  cheese  similar  to  Greek  Fetta  or  Latin  American  Queso 
Blanco)  made  from  recombined  milk  was  sairpled. 

A  total  of  686  cups  (dixie),  15  quarts,  and  3  gallons  of  ice  cream,  and 
361  pints  and  73  quarts  of  milk  were  given  out  as  samples.    They  were 
obtained  from  the  Foremost  Dairy  Plant  in  Izmir,  This  plant  stqjplies  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy  with  recombined  dairy  products  utilizing  U.S. 
nonfat  dry  milk  and  anhydrous  milk  fat. 
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The  products  received  favorable  comnent.  Many  of  the  people  attending 
the  luncheons  and  samplings  visited  the  milk  plant  to  see  how  the  pro- 
ducts were  made. 

Iran 

Iran^s  milk  suppljj  like  that  of  Txirkey,  is  from  cows,  water  buffaloes, 
sheep,  and  goats.    In  1956,  there  were  an  estimated  1,1400,000  milk  cows 
in  ili*an,  with  a  production  of  approximately  1,814.8,000  pounds.  Production 
per  cow  was  estimated  at  1,320  pounds,  a  little  hi^er  than  in  Turkey, 
but,  of  course,  there  are  less  than  half  as  many  milk  cows  in  Iran  as  in 
Turkey.    Here,  as  in  the  other  Middle  and  Far  Eastern  countries,  the 
water  buffalo  is  a  better  milk-producing  animal  than  the  cow.    The  esti- 
mated number  of  milking  buffaloes  was  57>000.    They  produced  about 
12^,1400,000  pounds  of  Bdlk  during  19^6,  or  an  average  of  approximately 
2,200  pounds.    Milk  produced  by  sheep  and  goats  brought  total  Iranian 
milk  production  for  19$6  to  3*290,000,000  pounds.    The  estimated  popu- 
lation is  21  million  which  means  tiiat  per  capita  milk  production  is 
about  1$6  pounds. 

Tehran  is  one  of  the  better  milk-producing  areas  in  Iran  and  has  many 
of  the  higher-producing  herds.    According  to  a  recent  survey  of  363 
dairies  in  this  area,  made  by  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Livestock  Section  of  the  Plan  Organization,  there  are 
19*039  milk  cows  in  these  dairies.    The  average  daily  production  in  the 
spring  of  19^6  was  about  90,000  kg.  (198,000  pounds  )j  in  the  suinner, 
7fl,000  kg.  (171,600  pounds);  in  the  autumn, 76, 000  kg.  (167,200  pounds); 
and  in  the  winter,  112,000  kg.  (2146,1400  pounds).    The  yearly  average 
production  of  the  dairies  surveyed  was  about  3>106  pounds,  conpared  with 
2,200  pounds  per  cow  for  the  entire  Tehran  area. 

Tehran's  population  of  over  1,000,000  is  serviced  by  only  one  small 
pasteurizing  plant,  estimated  to  handle  5,000  to  10,000  liters  of  milk 
daily.    It  was,  therefore,  the  logical  place  for  UNICEF  to  equip  a  milk 
plant.    This  UNICEF-equipped  plant  has  facilities  to  handle  about  60,000 
liters  of  milk  daily.    It  is  equipped  to  pasteurize  and  bottle  milk,  make 
butter,  ice  cream,  yogurt  (mast),  and  roller  dried  powdered  milk.  It 
recently  started  operating  with  about  5>000  liters  of  milk. 

Raw  milk  sells  in  Tehran  for  as  low  as  9  rials  (12  cents),  and  pasteurized 
milk  for  as  much  as  18  rials  (2i4  cents)  per  liter. 

During  the  Izmir  Trade  Fair,  William  R.  Hatch,  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache 
at  Tehran,  and  three  Iranians,  including  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  UNICEF  plant  at  Tehran,  inspected  the  Foremost  recom- 
bining  operation  at  Izmir.    They  were  favorably  inpressed  with  the 
recombined  products,  and  the  Iranians  showed  interest  in  starting  re- 
conibining  plants  in  Iran,  particularly  in  cooperation  with  a  U.S.  firm. 
Two  plants  are  contemplated,  one  in  Tehran  and  the  other  in  Abadan,  where 
large  oil  interests  are  located.    The  latter  would  have  the  possible 
opportunity  of  supplying  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
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WORLD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

IN  THIRD  QUARTER  19$?  ABOVE  A  YEAR  EARLIER 

Over-all  factory  production  of  dairy  products  in  the  third  quarter  of 
19^7  was  higher  than  output  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.    Favorable  climatic  conditions  over  most  of  New  Zealand 
led  to  record  milk  production  in  the  third  quarter.    In  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  milk  production  was  well  above  the  19^6  level. 
The  weather  in  Ireland  favored  pasture  growth  which  provided  excellent 
grazing,  and  milk  production  was  up.    In  both  Norway  and  Sweden,  milk 
production  was  above  that  of  a  year  ago.    Production  also  increased 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Butter  production  in  factories  in  third  quarter,  19^7 >  was  up  5  percent 
over  conparable  19^6.  Part  of  the  record  milk  production  in  New  Zealand 
was  utilized  for  butter.  Increased  supplies  of  milk  to  dairy  plants  in 
Ireland,  Norway  and  Sweden  were  utilized  mostly  for  butter.  In  Denmark 
and  the  Federal  flepublic  of  Germany,  the  output  of  butter  was  in  excess 
of  the  earlier  year.  Some  of  the  increased  milk  production  in  Canada 
was  used  for  butter.  In  the  United  States,  output  dropped  slightly  be- 
low the  1956  level. 

Factory  cheese  production  in  the  July-September  quarter  of  1957  rose  \x 
percent  over  the  same  period  of  1956.    New  Zealand  reported  output  con- 
siderably above  the  earlier  year.    In  the  United  Kingdom,  larger  supplies 
were  available  for  cheese^  production  of  which  showed  a  substantial  in- 
crease.   Other  countries  reporting  heavier  cheese  production  in  the  third 
quarter  were  Denmark  and  Norway.    In  Sweden,  output  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  coinparable  1956.    Production  increased  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 
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Over-all  canned  milk  production  declined  7  percent  for  the  three  coun- 
tries reporting  third  quarter  19^7  production.  Only  Canada  showed  in- 
creased output  in  this  period. 

Dried  milk  (both  whole  and  nonfat)  production  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1957  was  up  12  percent  over  third  quarter  19^6.    Output  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  maintained  at  the  19^6  level.    In  Canada,  both  dried  whole 
milk  and  nonfat  dry  milk  were  manufactijred  in  considerably  larger  quan- 
tities in  the  third  quarter,  19^7^  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of 
the  previous  year.    Over-all  dried  milk  production  in  the  United  States 
was  up,  the  resxilt  of  much  heavier  output  of  nonfat  dry  milk  in  this 
period. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad? 

Australia;-   With  rain  in  some  areas,  conditions  for  dairy  production 
have  somewhat  ii^roved. 

New  Zealand;—   Prospects  appear  to  be  favorable  fcr  production. 

Denmark;-    Pastures  are  in  better  condition  than  a  year  ago  and  the 
outlook  for  milk  production  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  good. 

Ireland;-  The  weather  has  been  mild  throughout  the  autxam  and  the  out- 
look is  bright  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Ihis  circular  has  been  prepared  by  R,  M.  Murray,  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  SHIPMENTS  TO  U.K.  STAND  OUT 


IN  PATTERN  OF  WORLD  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  TRADE 


Summary 

Butter  exports  from  the  world's  major  exporting  countries  increased 
slightly  in  1956,  while  cheese  shipments  rose  8  percent.    Butter  and 
cheese  exported  from  these  countries,  excluding  U.S.  relief  shipments, 
constituted  about  97  percent  of  world  trade  in  those  commodities. 

If  all  U.S.  aid  shipments  (including  butteroil)  were  included,  world 
butter  exports  would  be  13  percent  larger  than  the  estimated  1,06U 
million  pounds  entering  international  trade  in  1956.    World  cheese  ex- 
ports would  have  been  lU.6  percent  over  the  total  of  863  million  pounds 
entering  world  trade.    Also,  U.S.  total  butter  exports  would  be  179.0 
million  pounds  instead  of  the  iiO.U  million  pounds  shown  by  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  statistics  which  are  used  in  this  circular*  Likewise, 
U.S.  cheese  exports  would  be  173.6  million  pounds  instead  of  the  ii7.9 
million  pounds  reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


Butter 


Highlights 


The  world's  major  supplying  countries  exported  1,0U6  million 
pounds  of  butter  in  1956,  a  3.6-percent  increase  over  1955. 


New  Zealand,  the  world's  largest  butter  exporter,  shipped 
366  million  pounds,  or  17  million  more  than  in  1955. 

Finland  again  became  a  net  exporter  in  1956j  it  exported 
no  butter  in  1955. 
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The  United  States,  Sweden  and  Norway  showed  marked  increases 
in  butter  e:q)ortsj  but  France,  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark 
showed  distinct  declines. 

Western  European  imports  rose  5U  million  pounds;  $2  million 
pounds  of  this  increase  went  to  the  United  KdLngdora. 

Exports  by  countries 

New  Zealand  maintained  its  position  as  the  world's  leading  butter 
aTOorter  in  1956.    It  increased  its  e3q3orts  to  366  million  pounds  from 
the  19^5  total  of  3U8  million  pounds.    Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom 
gained  by  29  million,  while  those  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
declined  10  million  pounds.    New  Zealand,  in  sending  335  million  pounds  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  supplied  Uh  percent  of  British  butter  in^jorts  from 
the  major  sx^jpliers.    New  Zealand  also  maintained  its  position  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  North  Arterican  markets,  furnishing  these  areas  with  30 
and  55  percent  of  their  respective  in5)orts  from  the  major  siqjplying 
countries. 

Denmark,  in  exporting  266  million  pounds,  showed  a  decline  of  6.6 
percent  from  its  shipments  of  285  million  pounds  for  1955.    The  loss  of 
the  13  million  pound  Finnish  market,  and  of  11  million  pounds  in  takings 
by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  represented  the  major  declines  in 
Danish  e^orts,  while  shipments  to  France  and  East  Germainy  accounted 
for  substantial  gains. 

Australia  was  the  third  largest  butter  exporter  in  1956  with  ship- 
ment s^oFTHTlnillion  pounds  conpared  to  183  million  pounds  in  1955 •  The 
increase  was  principally  in  the  United  Kingdom  market.    Marketings  in 
Asia  declined  1  million  pounds  but  were  offset  by  increased  sales  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.    Other  markets  remained  stable. 

The  Netherlands  shipped  70  million  pounds  in  1956,  a  decline  of  29 
percent  from  98  million  pounds  in  1955.    Declines  in  sales  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Belgium,  and  East  Germany  accounted  for  most 
of  the  28  million-pound  loss.    Shipments  to  Italy  increased  about  6 
million  pounds. 

United  States  butter  e3q)orts  were  kO.h  million  pounds  in  1956,  com- 
pared  to  22.5  million  pounds  in  1955.    Shipments  to  Italy,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Gerraar^r,  and  Turkey  accounted  largely  for  this  increase. 
Israel's  receipts  from  the  United  States  fell  Sron  l6  million  pounds  to 
U*6  million  pounds. 
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Sweden  recovered  from  the  low  level  of  8  million  pounds  in  1955 
to  export  37  million  pounds  of  butter  in  1956.    Shipments  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  leading  inporter  of  Swedish  butter, 
went  from  2  million  pounds  in  1955  to  l6  million  pounds  in  1956. 
Marked  increases  were  also  shown  in  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Switzerland  and  Algeria. 

Argentina  increased  butter  exports  by  5  million  pounds  to  3U 
million  in  1956  with  most  of  the  increase  going  to  the  United  Kingdom* 

Finland,  which  imported  13  million  pounds  in  1955>  again  became 
an  exporter  and  shipped  2h  million  pounds,  8?  percent  of  which  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

FraiKse,  after  large  exports  in  1955  (26  million  pounds)  returned 
to  a  net  importing  position  in  1956  and  e^qjorted  only  10  million  pounds. 
Principal  declines  were  shown  in  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  Eastern  Europe.    Most  of  the  African 
trade  was  retained. 

Norway's  gain  from  3*8  million  pounds  in  1955  to  9»k  million  in 
1956  went  mostly  to  European  markets. 

Canada's  butter  exports,  7»h  million  pounds  in  1955>  declined  to 
2,1  million  pounds  in  1956.    Almost  all  went  to  Eastern  Germany. 

Inserts  by  coimtries 

The  United  Kingdom  in  inporting  760  million  pounds  of  butter  from 
the  world's  major  exporters,  increased  its  receipts  by  52.5  million 
pounds,  or  7.U  percent,  in  1956.    It  thus  took  73  percent  of  the  total 
exports  from  these  cotmtries.    The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal 
market  for  New  Zealand,  Denmark,  Australia,  Finland,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Argentina. 

As  the  second  largest  inporter,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
took  78  million  pounds  of  butter  in  1956  principally  from  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands. 

France '3  receipts  increased  fron  19  million  pounds  in  1955  to  3k 
million  pounds  in  1956.    Uius  France,  after  having  been  a  net  exporter 
in  195U  and  1955,  returned  to  its  position  of  net  importer  (23.7  million 
po\mds)  in  1956.    Main  French  sources  were  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
Argentina,  the  United  States  and  Sweden. 

Italy's  butter  iji?)orts  rose  from  13.3  million  pounds  in  1955  to 
31.5  million  pounds  in  1956.    The  United  States  and  the  Netherlands 


TABLE  I. —Butter  l/:    Exports  to  specific  areas  of  the  world 


Destination  ;       Argentina       ;       Australia       ;  Canada  :  Denmark  :  Finland 


 ■  1955    :  1956  i   1955  ;    1956  ;  1955  :  1956  ;  1955    :  1956    :  1955  :  1956  ; 

:Million  :Million  :Million  :imiion  ; Win  ion  :Million  :Million  :Million  :Million  :Million  : 

:  pounds  :  poimds  :  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds  :  ixjunds  ;  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds  :  pounds  : 

Western  Europe:  :  :  :  :  : 

Austria  —    :  —~t       —  :       —  :  —  :  —  :  1,6  :  ^.9  :  —  :  —  : 

Belgium  -  Luxemburg.:  —    :  —  ;       —  :     2/  %  —  :  3,2:  1,3  :  —  ;  : 

Finland   — -:  —  :       —  :       --:  —  ;  —  :  13.2  :  —  :  —  :  —  : 

France   :  4-«0  :  4-»6  :       1,2  :       .1  :  —  s  :  3.3  :  9.4,  :  —  •  2,6  : 

Germany, Fed.  Hep.  of:  1.9  :  —  :       3,3  :     4,6  :  —  :  —  :  37,8  :  26.7  :  —  :  .4  : 

Italy  »  1.6  :  1.7  :       2.4  :     2,9  :  —  :  —  :  1.7  :  3,6  :  —  :  —  ; 

Switzerland  ,  :  •—    :  —  :       —  :       —  :  •—  :  —  :  3.9:  1,9  :  —  :  ,1  : 

United  Kingdom   I6.O  :  20.6  :    I56.O  :  161.4  :  —  :  :  196.8  :  194.9  :  —  :  21.2  ; 

Other  :  —    :  —  :  ,6  :       .5  ;  —  ;  —  ;  ,7  ;  —   1  —  ;  —  ; 

Total   23,5  26.9       163.5     169.5  —  —  262.2  238.8  —  24,3 


Eastern  Europe:            ::::::               :  : 

Czechoslavakia  :       —    :         .8  :  — -    :       —    :       1.2  :               :•  2,1  :  1.3 

Eastern  Germany  ....:       —    ;       —    :       —    ;       —    ;       6,0  :  2,0    :  3.8  :,  ,10.3 

Total  ;       —    i         .8          —    ;       —    :       7.2  ;  2,0    :  5.9  :'  11,6 


North  America:             ::::::  :  :  :  :  : 

British  W,  Indies  ..:  —    :  -=  :         o9  i       ,6    :  —  :  ~  :     2/  :  —  :  —  :  —  ; 

Cuha  ,,,.*...*...,.,:  :  :       ■™»    :             :  ~~~~  :  :         .2  :  .2  :  —  : 

Netherlands  West       :  :  s             s             :  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Indies  ...........:  .1  :  :         .3  :       .3    :  —  :  —  :         .2  :  .1  :  —  :  •—  : 

F&nama  Republic  .,..:  —    :  —  :2/:2/:  —  s  ■—  :2/:  —  :  —  :  —  1 

United  States  :  .1  :         .2  :     2/     :       .1    :  —  :  —  :  2/2.7  :  2/  1«1  :  —  *•  ~  = 

Other  :  :  —  :         .2  ;       .1    :         .2  :  .1  :         .5  :  .4  :  --  ;  —  : 

Total  :  .2  ;         .2  :       1.4  ;      1.1    :         .2  :  .1  :       3.6  :  1.8  ;  —  ;  —  ,; 


South  America:             :  :  :             t  t  t  :  : 

Brazil  1.2  :  ~    s  ~    ;  = —  :  :  —  :  2/      :  — 

Peru  ,,:  2,3:  2.7:         .1:       .1  :  —  :  ~  :  .6:  .9 

Venezuela  :  —    :  —    :         .1:2/  :  —  :  —  :  .1  :  1.0 

Other  :  .2  :  .7  :         .4  :       .4  s  —  ;  —-  :  .1  :  — 

Total  t  3t.7_:  3,4  :        .6  :       .5  ;  —  :  —  ;  .8  :  ^  1.9 


Asia:                            ::::::  :  : 

Israel  :  —    :  —    :  —    :  —      :  —  :  —  :  .3  :  .1 

Lebanon  ,  :  •—    :  —    :  ,1  :  ,1    :  —  :  —  :  ,8  :  1.0 

Turkey  ,..  ...:  —    :  —    :  —    :  —     :  :  —  :  2/  :  — 

Ceylon  ...:  —    :  —    :  2,3  :  2,1    :  —  :  —  :  —  :  — 

Hong  Kong  ,..:  —    :  —    :  1.8  :  1,5    :  —  :  —  :  2/  :  — 

India  :  —    :  —    :  .5  :  .6    :  —  :  —  :  2/  :  — 

Malaya  &  Singapore  ,;  —    :  —    :  6,2  :  5,8    :  :  —  :  .1  :  »1 

Philippines  •  .:  —    :  —    :  ,7:  ,6:  —  :  :  2/  :  .1 

Other  ;  —    •  —    ;  2.5  :  2.3    :  --  :  —  :  1.0  :  .7 

Total   t  —    :  —    :  14.1  :  13.0    :  —  :  :  2.2  :  2.0 

»:::::  :  : 

Africa:                         ::::::  :  : 

Algeria  :  .6:  —    :  2/     :  —    :  —  :  —  :  1.1  :  1.2 

Belgian  Congo  .:  —    :  —    :  2/     :  2/     :  —  :  —  :  ,7:  1.1 

Fi-ench  West  Africa  ,:  —    :  —    :  —    :  —    :  —  :  —  :  ,3:  .3 

Morocco  ......,,,..,:  .3:  —    :  —    :  —    :  —  :  -—  5.5:  5.0 

Tunisia  ............:  —    :  —    :  —    :  —    :  —  :  —  :  1.2  :  1.2 

Other  :  —    :  .3  ;  1.6  :  1.1    :  — .  :  —  :  1.5  :  .4 

Total  :  ,9  :  .3  :  1.6  :  1.1    ;  —  ;  —  ;  10.3  :  9.2 


Oceania  :       —    :       —    :       1.4  :  1.5    :       —    :  — -:  :       —    :       --:  — 

Others,  n.e.s  :  .     —    :       2.3  :  .1  :  2/      :      2/      ;       —••.21:         .8  ;       —    :  — 

:          J          \          '.  \          \           \  ;  i  ; 

Grand  total  :     28.3  :     33.9  ;    182.7  :  186.7    ;       7.4  :       2.1    :    285.0  :    266.1  :     4/     :  24.3" 

1/  Includes  anhydrous  butterfat  and  ghee  in  terms  of  butter. 

2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

2/  Includes  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  in  Germany. 

ij  No  exports  in  1955. 
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from  major  sii^jplylng  countries,  revised  1955  and  preliminary  1956 


France 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Sweden 

United 

States 

Total 

'■■  ,  1955 

1  1956 

1955 

1956 

19^^._. 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

;Mi  1  lion 
;  pounds 

:  Million 
:  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
poxuida 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

— 

3.8 
2.0 
1.3 
8.7 



.8 

1.8 
1.4 
1.3 

:  1.9 
18.9 

7.7 
21.5 
— 
2.8 
23.4 

.7 

10.7 

8.4 
12.5 
5.7 
1.2 
20.8 
2/ 

.6 



2.3 

16.9 
2.0 
2.2 
306.0 



1.1 

27 
6.7 
1.6 

334.6 



.5 
1.4 
.4 
.1 

— 

1.0 
2.4 
2.9 
1.5 
.3 



.3 

2.0 

— 

1.7 

— 

3.9 

16.0 
.8 
4.3  . 
4.2 



2/  ; 
2/ 

2/  : 

1.7  : 
—  i 

.3  ! 

.8  : 

27 

4.1 
8.2 
10.4 

.2 
2.2 

t9 

3.5 
22.1 
13.2 
18.8 
87.7 
13.3 
12,3 
,    707.0  i 
0.3 
2.0 

1.6 
23.1 

34.1 
78.3 
31.5 
10.4 
759.5 
2.3 
2 '2 

15.8 

76 

60.6 

2  A 

8.1 

30.6 

2.8 

26.0 

880.2 

1.5 
2.3 

3.6 

9.9 

.1 
1.3 

6.7 

7.7 

.2 

.4 

1.5 

.4 

1.9 

— 

15.5 
!  23.5 

10.3 
.  15.7 

^.8 



13.5 

1.4 

6.7 

7.7 

— 

.2 

1.9 

2-2 

— 

59-0 

26.0 

— 

3.1 

4.7 

.4 

.4 

— 

— 

2/ 
1.1 

1.2 

4.4 
1.3 

5.7 
!  1.4 

.2 



— 

.3 

t2 

.3 

»3 

.4 

1.5 

.8 

.5 
1.3 
.8 

— 



2/ 



— 



2/ 

^/ 
2/ 

.1 

.9 

!  1.3 
1.5 

:  2.8 
2,0 

!  1.2 
1.4 
2.2 
2,4 

.2 

.5 

.6 

.5.8 

7.9 

.4 

.4 

2.0 

2.2 

.  U.3 

.  14.3 

Nil 

i 





I?" 

2/ 

.1 

— " 

— 
.2 

— 

— 
.2 

.... 
— 

— 

— 
— 

— 

.5 
.1 

.2 

2/ 

1.2 
3.6 
0.7 
2.5 

2/ 
4.3 
1.3 
1.8 

1.5 

.6 

.2 

.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

.8 

8.0 

7.4  . 

2/ 

.1 

27 

.1 

27 

16.0 
— 

4.6 
2/ 
5.5 

.  16.3 
.9 

.  2/ 

4.7 
1.3 
5.5 

— 

.2 
.1 

.3 
.3 

27 

27 

2.5 
1.9 

2.4 
!  1.8 

.9 

.9 

— 

1.4 

1.5 



.3 

.1 

.6 
1.1 
.1 

.5 
.7 

2/ 









.5 

2/ 

.9 

t4 

:  6.9 
2.3 
!  4.4 

!  6.4 
2.3 
:  3.5 

.5 

— 

•3 

.2 

2.7 

— 

.1 

— 

— 

16.5 

11.4 

!  36.6 

.  29.4 

3.4 

2/ 

.9 

~6 
.8 

2.5 

1.0 

.1 
.4 

2.7 
1.2 
1.0 
.2 

2/ 

3.1 
1.0 
.9 
.3 
.2 
.7 



.7 

1.1 

.6 
•9 

.7 

— 
.2 

.4 

— 
.1 

.6 

— 
1.2 

2.6 

.  27 
1.3 

2/ 

.1 

2/ 
2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

9.1 
!  2.6 
!  2.2 
:  7.4 
1.8 
5t5 

9.8 
:  2.7 
!  2,2 
6.7 
1.5 
2,9 

5.7 

4.0 

5.6 

6.2 

1.8 

1-5 

.9 

.5 

1.8 

4.0 

28.6 

26.8 

1.5 

1.7 

2/ 

2/ 

2,9 

5,2 

1.1 

.1 

2/ 

.1 

.1 

»1 

t7 

4,6 

:  26.3 

10.4 

98.1 

69.6 

548.4 

565.7 

3.8 

9.4 

7.8 

57.2 

22.5  . 

40.4 

1.010.3 

1.0^5.8 
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furnished  most  of  the  increase.    Belgium's  Imports  declined  from  22 
million  pounds  to  13  million  pounds. 

Eastern  Europe's  imports  fell  by  one  third  to  26  million  pounds 
in  19^,    The  Netherlands,  Canada,  and  France  lost  sales  in  this  areaj 
Denmark  and  New  Zealand  emerged  as  the  major  suppliers. 

Imports  of  North  America  and  South  America  remained  stable. 
Argentina  supplied  nearly  half  of  South  American  takings.    A  decline 
of  receipts  in  Asia  of  7  million  pounds  reflected  largely  reduced  re- 
ceipts of  Israel  from  the  United  States.    African  iu^jorts  were  down 
slightly  with  Denmark  continuing  as  the  principal  shipper  to  that  area. 

Cheese 

Highlights 

The  13  major  cheese  exporting  nations  shipped  83U  million 
pounds  in  19^6,  an  increase  of  8  percent  over  the  769  million 
pounds  in  1955. 

Denmark,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States  showed  substantial  gains  in  exports. 

The  Netherlands  and  New  Zealand  exports  were  virtually 
equal.    The  Netherlands  exported  200.3  million  pounds  and 
New  Zealand  200.0  million  pounds.    Together  these  countries 
accounted  for  U8  percent  of  cheese  exports  from  the  13  major 
exporters  in  1956. 

Western  Europe  received  77  percent  of  world  exports.  The 
increase  of  65.0  million  pounds  in  the  amount  it  took, 
closely  approximated  the  6U.9  million  povmd  increase  in 
world  exports. 

Exports  by  countries 

Netherlands ' 1956  cheese  exports  of  200  million  pounds  compared 
with  196  million  pounds  for  1955  and  203  million  pounds  for  195U.  The 
Netherlands'  markets  held  generally  stable  with  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  (the  major  importer)  taking  most  of  the  1956  increase. 

Exports  from  New  Zealand  increased  to  200  million  pounds  in  1956 
from  188  million  pounds  in  1955.    Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
193  million  pounds  accounted  for  96  percent  of  the  1956  total. 

Denmark,  the  third  largest  cheese  exporter,  shipped  127  million 
pounds  outside  its  boundaries  in  1956,  vop  11  percent  from  1955* 
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ffost  of  the  increase  went  to  Denmark's  largest  customer,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

Svfitzerland  exports  gained  substantially  from  U7  million  pounds  in 
1955  to  Sh  million  pounds  in  1956.  France  took  the  greater  part  of  the 
increase. 

Italy  also  gained  substantially  as  its  exports  rose  from  h3  million 
po\inds  in  1955  to  50  for  1956.    Italy  ships  principally,  and  about 
equally,  to  Western  Eiirope  and  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  exported  UQ  million  pounds  of  cheese  in  1956  com- 
pared to  23  million  pounds  in  1955.    ftost  of  this  increase  went  to  West- 
ern Europe  -  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.    Exports  of  5»6 
million  pounds  to  Turkey  about  offset  a  decline  in  shipments  to  Israel, 

France  ^s  exports  of  U5  million  pounds  in  1956  represented  a  sli^t 
increase.    About  7ii  percent  of  France's  shipments  went  to  Africa. 

Australia's  1956  exports  of  U2  million  pounds  were  below  the  1955 
total  by  5  million  pounds.    This  was  reflected  in  reduced  shipments  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  market  for  about  81  percent  of  Australia's  cheese 
during  "Uie  last  2  years. 

Finland's  cheese  exports  increased  moderately  in  1956,  with  gains 
going  to  France,  Belgium  and  Africa  more  than  offsetting  lower  shipments 
to  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  second  largest  importing 
country,  exported  lU  million  pounds  of  cheese  in  1956,  7  percent  under 
the  previous  year.    The  decline  was  due  almost  entirely  to  decreased 
shipments  to  France. 

Canadian  exports  declined  slightly,  the  loss  showing  mainly  in 
United  Kingdom  purchases.    Sweden  gained  slightly  from  6.7  million 
pounds  in  1955  to  7.0  in  1956,  while  Argentina  was  unchanged  at  6,7. 

Imports  by  countries 

The  United  Kingdom  imported  293  million  pounds  of  dieese  from 
the  major  suppliers  in  1956.    This  was  17  million  pounds  greater  than 
the  previous  year  and  comprised  over  a  third  of  total  world  imports. 
The  gains  came  principally  from  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States, 
although  Australia,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  Canada  continued 
prominent  as  suppliers. 
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TABLE  II. — Cheese:    E:q>ort8  to  specific  areas  of  the  world 


Destination 

Ardent  ilia 

Australia 

Canada 

Denmark 

Finland 

France  : 

1955 

.  19^A„  , 

1956  _ 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956  * 

— — .  -  » 

M-i  n  i  rtn 

Mi  1 1  ion 

.Million 

Itillion 

Mil  H  on 

.Million 

.Million 

Mi  n  i  on 

Million 

.Mi  n  i  on 

Million 

Million; 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

.  poimds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds: 

Western  Europe ; 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.7 

'  .6 

— 

— 

!  — 

—  : 

Belgium  -  Luxemburg 

!  0.5 

0.3 

.2 

•  1/ 

.2 

.1 

:  1.7 

.  1.7 

:  2.3 

3.6 

3.6 

3.5  : 

France  •••  

.5 

0.5 

!  1.8 

4.0 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep. 

of! 

— 

— 

0.9 

— 

•  46.3 

64.5 

.8 

1.1 

.3 

0.4  ': 

1/ 

1/ 

n  "? 

0 

— 

— 



— 

•  i/ 


— 

— 

.  9.6 

4.6 

3.5 

v.^ 

3.7 

— 

—  ; 

Spain   

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

!>  .o 

.J 

Switzerland 

•  •  •  •  • 

0.<i 

.5 

0.7  : 

12.6 

24.0 

T  / 

1.8 

1/ 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

•5 

0.8 

LI 
.1 

1/ 

0.1  ; 

Total  .......... 

•  • » •  • 

0.4. 

•,.7. 

12.8 

11.0 

So  7 
07.  / 

103 .6 

Q  0 

A  6  • 

Eastern  Europe: 

-~ 

— 

— 

.1 

1.0 

2.6 

1.0 



— 

— 

6.3 

3.8 

10.3 

8.0 

.      —  : 

Soviet  Union   

•  •  •  •  • 

1..2 

.8 

.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~— 

— 

1/ 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.6 

4.8 

13.7 

,  9'7 

— 

— 

North  America: 

! 

British  W.  Indies 

•  •  •  •  • 

— — 

— 

0.1 

J .  1 

0.3 

— 

  » 

Canada   

•  •  •  •  * 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

1.3 

2.0 

0.3 

0.3  : 

•  •  •  •  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

1/ 
— 

1/ 

— 

— 

Mexico   

•  •  •  •  • 

1/  ■ 

1/ 

T  / 

— 

— 

1/ 

— 

— 

— 

Neth.  t;.  Indies  .. 

•  •  •  •  • 

0.1 

1/ 

1/ 

United  States 

•  •  •  •  • 

3.0  ! 

3.3 

0.7 

,  0.7 

'2/  6^6 

2/  7.3 

0.8 

0.8 

1.8 

2.1  ! 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0  1 

Total  .......... 

•  •  •  •  • 

 . 

0.1 

0  Q 

1.2 

.  .  .  .L'J. . 

Q  L 

0.8 

0.8 

2 ,2 

South  America: 

0.4. 

0.4 

1/ 

1/ 

0.6 

Venezuela  

2.4 

1.8 

1/ 

T> 

1.2 

2.9 

i7 

W.J. 

1/ 

n  / 

1/ 

TV 

T  / 

Total  

•  •  •  •  • 

2.9 

 if- 

1/ 

3.6 

1/ 

 T7— 

Asia: 

Israel  «..««.•••«. 

« •  • «  • 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

1/ 

i/ 

— 

— 

— 



1.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

1/ 

1/ 

— 

— 

Lebanon 

• « •  •  • 

— 



0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

1/ 

1/ 

— 

— 

Malaya  &  Singapore 

•  •  •  • 

— 



0.9 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Philippines   

• « •  •  • 

— 



1.4 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

Turkey  

•  •  •  •  • 



















— _ 

— 

•  •  • « • 

—  ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.] 

1.4 

—  ! 

— 

— 

6,8 

5.8 

— 

— 

0.1 

0,5 

0.1 

1/ 

1.4 

—  ■ 

Africa: 

n 

J.V.O 

V/ 

i7 

— 

— 

0.8 

0.1 

1/ 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

1/ 

French  TV.  Africa  , 

Si/ 

1/  . 

1? 

i> 

2.4 

2.3  ! 

z 

z 

1.9 

1.8 

0.5 

1.1 

4.7 

4.5  : 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.7 

2.3 

2.3  : 

Other  ...«.....«•. 

•  •  •  •  •  1 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

1.0 

0.5  ! 

4.3  . 

3.3 

1.9 

3.8 

29.3 

32.1 .; 

Oceania  

•  • « •  • 

0.3 

0.2  " 

0.8 

0.2 

1/  ■ 

1/  ! 

! 

Others,  n.e.s. 



0.1 

1/ 

1/ 

1/  1 

2tO 

1.9 " 

0.1 

2t5  ' 

J 

2,6 ; 

Grand  Total  ... 

•  •  •  •  • 

6.7 

6.7 

47.3 

42.3  ■ 

13.7 

12.2 

104.6 

157.4  ■ 

25.5  \ 

27.5  \ 

42.6  ■ 

44.7  ': 

1/  Less  thaji  50,000  pounds. 

2/  Includes  shipments  to  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Federal  Rep.  of  Germany. 
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from  major  supplying  countries,  revised  1955  and  preliminary  1956 


:  Germany 
:    Fed.  Hep.  of 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Neir  Zealand 

Sireden 

.Switzerland  . 

United  States 

Total 

1956 

1956,^ 

Million 
pounds 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

1955 

1956 

195? 

1956 

::4illion 
pounds 

lailion 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

1.0 
.8 

3.6 
.6 
.7 

.1 

5.9 
2.1 
.9 

llillion 
pounds 

fJillion 
pounds 

Ittllion 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

lailion 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

liillion 
pounds 

IvtiUion 
pounds 

Ivllllion 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Mmion 

Million 

pounds 

2.5 
70.6 
20.0 
134.9 
.  2.0 
50.9 
1.2 
11.1 
7.3 
276.1 
3.1 

pounds 

.1 
2.5 
2.1 

.1 

7.9 

:  y 

.1 
.2 
.3 

.3 

2.5 
0.9 

11 
7.8 

0.1 

0.4 
...0.4 

.6 
1.0 
5.3 
1.2 
0.5 

11 

0.1 

7.8 

3.9 

0.9, 

.5 

54.5 
4.3 
80.3 
.5 
3.1 
1.1 
4.3 
.3 
15.9 
.7 

.4 

54.5 
4.4 

34.4 
0.4 
2.6 
1.0 
3.9 
1.1 

15.7 
0.7 

— 

1.4 

11 

— 

177.8 

— 
— 

— 

193.0 

— 
1 .0 

4.0 

— 
.8 

11 

2.1 

1/ 
2.4 

1/ 

1.2 

0.1 

.1 

3.7 
7.7 
4.0 

.1 
13.3 

.1 

.4 
— 
1.9 

.4 

•  u 

4.3 
12.9 
3.6 
0.1 
14.6 
0.1 
0.4 
— 
1.7 
0.7 

0.1 
.6 

1/ 
.2 

9.5 

11 
— 
.5 

1/ 

.  0.3 
.  2.6 

1/ 

1.0 

1.2 

23.9 

— 
5 .3 

0.1 

2>2 
.  74.1 
28.0 
159.2 
2.8 
59.6 
1.1 
10.3 
9.9 
293 .4 
4.1 

12.4 

15.7 

21.3 

166.0 

169.1 

179.2 

192.0 

5.8 

5.8 

31.7 

28.4 

10.9 

34.4 

579.7 

644.7 

1  M  1 

.2 

11 

Ti 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.2 
~l 

.7 

2.9 
17.1 
2.0 

1/ 

2.9 
12.2 
0.7 

1/ 

.2 

1/ 

1/ 

— 

— 

.2 

.1 

.2 

•7 

— 

— 

22.0 

15.8 



— 

\  0.3 

0.1 

1/ 

0.3 

1/ 
1.5 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 
21.3 
0.1 

1/ 
1.7 
0.1 

11, 
11 
22.0 
0.1 

0.5 
1.0 
1.4 
0.3 
1.1 
4.4 
.3 

0.5 
1.1 
1.5 
0.4 
1.1 
4.5 
1.0 

2.6 
3.3 

— 

1.9 
0.2 

4.0 

1/ 

— 

1.8 
0.2 

— 

— 

11 

11 
11 
0.1 

^6 
0.1  , 

U 
11.0 
0.2 

1/ 

1.8 

1/ 
0.1 

U 
10.9 
0.2 

0.1 
0.7 
0.6 
0.8 
0.1 

1.2 

0.1 
1.4 
0.6 
0.7 
0.1 

1.0 

3.5 
9.8 
2.0 
1.2 
1.3 
51.8 
2.9 

5.0 
8.6 
2.3 
1.2 
1.2 
53.3 
2,3 

:  0.2 

0.4 

22.9 

23.9 

10.1 

8.1 

6.0 

1/ 

0.1 

12.9 

13.0 

2.9 

72.5 

74.9 

0.1 

1/ 
1.6 

1/ 

0.1 
1.9 

0.3 
4.8 
0.9 

0-3 
?»3 
0.9 

0.3 

0^ 

1/ 

1/ 

0.2 

0.1 

U 
0.2 

1/ 

1/ 

1.1 

0.1 

1/ 

!  1.5 
0.1 

0.7 
11.3 

1.4 
11.7 

0.1 

1.6 

2.0 

6.0 

4.5 

0.3 

0.4 

— 

1/ 

0.2 

0.2 

1.2 

1.6 

U.5 

15.0 

0.1 

~l 

11 
0.1 

1/ 
0.3 

1/ 
0.1 
0.4 

^ 

0.2 

0.7 
1.0 
0.2 
0.7 

1.9 

1.1 
0.7 
0.2 
0.6 

3.0 

0.1 

\ 

i 

0.1 

— 

11 

Tj 

0.1 

1/ 

u 

0.1 

1/ 
0.1 

0.2 

6.8 
0.1 

0.1 
0.1 

2.0 

0.2 
5.6 
0.1 

6.8 
2.4 
1.3 
1.1 
2.2 

7.0 

2.0 
1.8 
1.4 
1.3 
1.8 
5.6 
7.0 

.  0.1 

1/ 

0.4 

0.7 

4.5 

5.6 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

1/ 

0.2 

0.2 

7.1 

7.9 

20.8 

20.9 

i  0.1 
0.5 

0.1 

1/ 

0.3 
0.1 

0.1 
0.1 

1/ 
0.1 
0.2 
0.6 

0.1 
0.1 

u 
0.2 
0.2 
1.0 

1.8 
0.7 

.  0.1 
2.1 
0.6 
1-5 

2.2 
0.7 

<.  %<. 

0.1 

2.5 
0.9 
2.0 

kJ 

0.5 
— 

1.0 

1/ 

0.1 
0.3 

1/ 
0.1 

U 
0.2 

0.2 
0.3 
0.1 

u 

0.1 

0.3 

~i 

U 
0.1 

Tj 

11 
0.1 

24.5' 
2.G 
4.4 
2.5 
9.9 
3.8 

29.6 
1.1 

■a  Q 

i»i 

2.4 
10.5 

4.3 

?t9 

:  0.6 

0.5 

2.2 

2.1 

9-5 

10.6 

0.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0  :  0.1 

0.1 

50.4 

55.1 

1/ 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

1/ 

0.5 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

1/ 

1/ 

2.2 

li5 

\  0.5 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

1/ 

0.2 

1/ 

1/ 

0.1 

7.8 

?.9 

:  U.8 

13.7 

43.4 

50.4 

196.1 

200.3 

188.0 

200.0 

6t7 

7.0 

46.6  . 

53.7 

22.9 

47.9 

768.9 

^2.8 
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The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  world's- second  largest  cheese 
importer,  took  159  million  pounds  in  1956,  18  percent  raore  than  the  135 
million  pounds  received  in  1955»    Denmark  accounted  for  18  million 
pounds  of  the  increase.    Ihe  Netherlands  and  Denmark  furnished  9h  per- 
cent of  German  imports. 

Belgium  increased  its  iii?)orts  of  cheese  by  3.5  million  pounds  in 
1956  for  a  total  of  7k  million.    Over  two-thirds  of  this  amount  came  from 
the  Netherlands. 

Italy's  cheese  imports  increased  from  5l  million  pounds  in  1955  to 
60  million  pounds  in  1956.    Receipts  from  the  United  States  more  than 
accounted  for  the  gain. 

Shipments  from  the  ma;3or  cheese  exporters  to  France  increased  from 
20  million  pounds  in  1955  to  28  in  1956,  but  France  remained  a  net  ex- 
porter of  cheese. 

Inports  by  Eastern  Germany  from  the  major  supplying  countries 
declined  5  million  pounds  in  1956  with  Denmark  and  Finland  shipping  less 
to  this  area. 

North  American  imports  remained  relatively  stable,  with  the  United 
States  the  principal  market.  Italy  continued  to  be  the  major  source  of 
United  States  inports,  followed  by  Switzerland  and  Denmark. 

Markets  also  remained  relatively  stable  in  South  America  and  Asia. 
!Ilie  United  States,  Australia,  and  the  Netherlands  were  principal  suppliers 
in  the  latter  area.  , 

France  and  the  Netherlands  continued  as  principal  suppliers  in 
Africa  with  an  tnport  gain  of  1^.7  million  pounds  coming  mainly  from  France. 
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WORLD  MILK  PRODUCTION  IN  1957 
ESTIMATED  AT  1  PERCENT  ABOVE  1956 

A  1-percent  rise  in  world  milk  production  in  1957  is  forecast  on  the  basis 
of  reports  from  22  primary  dairy  countries  which  normally  produce  over  60 
percent  of  the  world's  supply.    These  22  countries  are  expected  to  produce 
385  billion  pounds  of  cow's  milk,  compared  with  380  billion  pounds  reported 
in  1956. 

Seventeen  of  the  22  countries  report  increased  production.    European  output 
is  estimated  up  more  than  2  percent,  with  all  countries  showing  gains  ex- 
cept the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  where  bovine  tuberculosis  is  resulting 
in  decreased  cattle  numbers.    Production  in  Ireland  is  up  a  substantial  10 
percent  while  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way and  Finland  show  increases  of  3  to  5  percent.    Almost  ideal  weather  con- 
ditions have  contributed  to  increased  production  per  cow  in  most  of  this  area, 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  production  in  the  United  States  is  up  only  about 
one  percent  while  Mexico  indicates  an  increase  of  5  percent,  following  last 
year's  9  percent  gain  over  1955.    Production  in  Canada,  of f  to  a  slow  start 
in  the  first  part  of  1957,  is  not  likely  to  exceed  last  year's  level. 

Despite  record-high  milk  cow  numbers,  milk  production  in  Australia  is  indi- 
cated down  sharply  at  9  percent  below  last  year  due  to  serious  drought.  New 
Zealand,  hurt  much  less  by  weather  conditions,  is  estimated  down  only  1  per- 
cent. 


Compared  with  prewar  and  the  immediate  postwar  period,  all  countries  show 
gains  except  Sweden  and  Denmark.    Several  other  traditional  dairy  exporting 
countries  show  gains  from  prewar  that  are  much  less  than  the  average  of  the 
22  countries:    these  are  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Canada.    On  the  other  hand,  milk-deficit  countries  such  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  Greece,  Cuba, and  Mexico  show  sharp  increases.     Belgium,  a 
milk-deficit  country  that  is  not  increasing  sharply,  and  Argentina  and  Ireland, 
milk-surplus  countries  that  are  showing  sharp  increases,  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  pattern. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service      Washington  D.C. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
FD  11-57 

October  31,  1957 


WORLD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN  SECOND 
QUARTER,  1957  HIGHER  THAN  YEAR  EARLIER 

Over-all  world  factory  production  of  dairy  products  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1957  was  higher  than  that  of  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago. 

Conditions  were  generally  favorable  for  milk  production  in  mai^y  of  the 
dairying  countries  of  Western  Europe.    Feedgrains  in  Sweden  were  abundant, 
and  milk  production  was  up.    In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  milk  cow 
numbers  were  somewhat  lower,  but  yields  were  higher,  and  total  milk  pro- 
duction showed  a  slight  gain  over  the  earlier  year. 

Denmark,  Norway  and  Switzerland  reported  higher  milk  production  in  second 
quarter,  1957.    Output  also  was  well  above  that  of  a  year  earlier  in  Ireland 
and  the  United  Kingdom.    Warmer  temperatures  and  well-spread  rains  benefited 
pastures  and  contributed  to  higher  milk  production  in  New  Zealand,  but  dry 
weather  throughout  the  quarter  was  the  principal  factor  in  the  sharp  decline 
in  milk  production  in  Australia.    In  both  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
generally  favorable  weather  conditions  resulted  in  higher  milk  production 
in  second  quarter,  1957,  conpared  with  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

Butter  production  in  factories  in  the  April-June  quarter  of  1957  rose  one 
percent  over  conparable  1956.    Output  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland  reflected 
the  increased  milk  production  in  this  quarter,  much  of  ^ich  increase  was 
used  for  manufacture.    In  the  United  Kingdom,  milk  delivered  to  plants  was 
considerably  greater,  with  supplies  for  butter  being  much  larger  than  those 
for  other  dairy  products.    Deliveries  to  dairies  in  Ireland  also  were  much 
heavier  in  the  second  quarter  and  butter  production  rose  substantially. 
Output  in  Denmark  showed  a  gain  over  the  preceding  year.    Both  the  FedersJ. 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  reported  lower  butter  production  in 
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second  quarter,  19^7.    Output  in  Australia -was  considerably  below  that  of 
a  ,year  ago,  due  to  reduced  supDlies  for  manufacturing,  while  in  New  Zealand, 
where  larger  supplies  were  available,  butter  production  increased. 

Less  milk  was  used  for  butter  in  Canada.    In  the  United  States,  butter  pro- 
duction rose  slightly  over  the  second  quarter  of  the  earlier  year. 

Factory  cheese  production  increased  8  percent  in  the  second  quarter  of  1957> 
coirpared  with  the  same  quarter  of  19^6.    In  Denmark,  output  continued  to  run 
well  above  the  level  of  the  earlier  year.    The  greater  availability  of  milk 
for  manufacturing  purposes  in  Sweden  was  reflected  in  increased  cheese  pro- 
duction.   In  Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom,  more  milk  was  delivered  to 
plants  than  a  year  earlier,  and  cheese  production  was  up. 

Output  declined  sharply  in  Australia,  particularly  in  the  last  month  of  the 
quarter,  due  to  short  manufacturing  supplies.    Production  in  New  Zealand 
dropped  slightly  below  second  quarter,  19^6. 

In  Canada,  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  milk  for  cheese  manufacture  resulted 
in  a  substantial  increase  in  output.    Production  in  the  United  States  also 
exceeded  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Over-all  canned  milk  production  rose  2  percent  in  the  second  quarter  of  1957, 
Output  was  up  in  all  major  producing  countries  except  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Argentina,  where  it  dropped  markedly  below  the  earlier  year,  and  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  showed  practically  no  change  from  the  preceding  year. 

Total  dried  milk  production  in  the  second  quarter  of  19^7  was  up  8  percent 
over  conparable  19^6.    In  Sweden  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  overall 
output  ran  well  ahead  of  second  quarter,  1956,  although  dried  whole  milk  pro- 
duction in  both  coxmtries  was  down.    Output  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  United 
Kingdom  was  hi^er  than  that  of  a  year  ago.    Total  production  in  Australia 
was  up,  the  increase  in  nonfat  dry  milk  output  being  sufficient  to  offset  the 
decrease  in  dried  whole  milk  production.    Both  types  of  dried  milk  were  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  in  Canada  in  second  quarter,  1957,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1956.    Total  production  in  the  United  States 
showed  a  gain  over  the  earlier  year. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad: 

Denmark;    Present  prospects  appear  to  be  favorable  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Sweden;  Milk  production  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  relatively  high  level,  due 
to  the  probability  of  conparatively  large  feed  supplies. 

Australia;  The  outlook  for  feedgrain  production  is  not  bright  and  feed  reserves 
are  low  in  many  areas. 

New  Zealand:  Climatic  conditions  are  favorable  in  most  dairying  districts. 
Pasture  growth  is  generally  good  and  stock  is  in  good  condition. 


This  circular  has  been  prepared  by  R.  M.  Murray,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Division, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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(2^0 VER  C.  CIIAPPSLL  APPOD!TED  CCTqiODITY  ANALYSIS 
BRANCH  CHIEF  IN  FAS  DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  DIITSION 


FD  9-^7 
August  17,  1957 


The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Grover  C.  Chappell  as  Chief  of  the  Commodity 
Analysis  Branch  of  its  Dairy  and  Poultry  Division. 

rir.  Chappell  will  be  responsible  for  the  direction  of  commodity  analvsis  for 
dairy  and  poultry  products  in  worldwide  markets.    This  is  an  important  phase 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  efforts  to  promote  stronger  markets  for 
U.  S.  farm  products  in  foreign  countries. 

The  new  branch,  chief  has  background  in  both  commodity  analysis  and  in  dairy 
and  poultry.    His  early  j^ears  were  spent  on  the  family  farm  in  Mississippi. 
After  graduating  from  lassissippi  State  Colle-e  ^rith  a  degree  in  Agricultural 
Economics,  he  did  graduate  work  at  Iowa  State  College  in  agricultural  economics 
and  statistics.    He  was  an  instructor  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  three 
years,  during  which  he  completed  his  course  work  and  preliminaiy  examinations 
lor  his  Ph.D. 

For  the  past  5  years,  rlr.  Chappell  has  been  an  economist  and  commodity  analyst 
with  Amour  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Fj.s  duties  there  included  the  di- 
rection of  an  economic  research  program  for  the  Daiiy  and  Poultry  Division 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  Of  AGMSULTUHe  , 


FD  8-57 
August  2,  1957 


SUMMARY 


World  trade  in  dairy  products  1/  showed  a  marked  increase  over  1955  and 
rose  to  the  highest  level  in  post  World  War  II  history  during  1956. 
Based  on  data  from  more  than  80  reporting  countries,  world  butter  trade 
was  up  U  percent  over  1955>  cheese  and  dried  milk  trade  showed  a  9  per- 
cent gain,  and  canned  milk  trade  rose  11  percent  in  1956  over  1955* 

Generally  favorable  weather  for  roilk  production  in  Western  Europe,  fol- 
lowing 1955  drought  conditions  allowed  most  of  these  European  countries 
to  produce  sizable  export  surpluses.    In  other  areas,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  United  States,  and  Argentina  all  showed  net  gains  in  dairy 
trade  during  1956. 

The  United  Kingdom  continued  as  the  world's  leading  butter  and  cheese 
market  in  1956.    For  the  second  consecutive  year  United  Kingdom  butter 
imports  and  consumption  showed  an  increase.    A  sharp  rise  in  dry  milk 
inports  allowed  the  United  Kingdom  to  recapture  the  top  dried  milk  mar- 
ket position  from  India. 

The  major  canned  milk  buyen  in  the  Far  East  increased  their  takings  to 
the  highest  level  in  history. 


1/   Excluding  United  States  exoorts  for  relief  and  charity.    For  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  United  States  dairy  trade  see  Foreign  Agriculture  Cir- 
cular FD  6-57*  United  States  Trade  in  Dairy  Products,  Average  1935-39 
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The  world  trade  picture  was  reflected  in  export  statistics  for  the 
United  States,    In  every  product  except  dry  whole  milk,  the  United 
States  showed  considerable  export  gains.    The  bulk  of  the  United  Statea 
shipments,  however,  continued  to  be  under  government  programs.    In  ad- 
dition to  the  exports  reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  there 
were  large  overseas  shipments  of  these  commodities  as  donations  for  re- 
lief. 1/ 

BUTTER 

World  butter  trade  totaled  l,06h  million  pounds  in  19^6,  a  k  percent 
gain  over  1955.    Shipments  from  Sweden,  Finland,  the  United  States,  and 
New  Zealand  showed  the  largest  gains.    Increased  production  and  a  lower 
home  consumption  allowed  Sweden's  exportable  surplus' to  climb  from  7.8 
million  pounds  in  1955  to  37.2  million  pounds  in  1956.    Finland,  a  but- 
ter importer  in  1955*  became  a  net  exporter  in  1956j  with  high  produc- 
tion and  decreased  consumption  due  to  higher  prices,  Finland  sought  to 
control  the  mounting  surplus  through  subsidi/.ed  exports.    The  2li.3  mil- 
lion pounds  of  butter  which  left  Finnish  ports  in  1956  was  exported  un- 
der a  subsidy  totaling  $10  million. 

In  August,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  announced  that  the  United 
States  no  longer  had  surplus  butter  stocks  available  for  export. 
Nevertheless,  United  States  butter  exports  climbed  from  22,5  to  i^O.ii 
million  pounds.    Sample  shipments  to  Belgium,  France,  and  the  Republic 
of  Germany  were  considered  by  the  im.porters  to  be  equal  in  quality  to 
purchases  from  their  traditional  sources.    Most  of  the  butter  exported, 
however,  left  United  States  ports  under  government  programs  prior  to 
August . 

New  Zealand,  the  world's  largest  butter  exporter,  increased  its  ship- 
ments to  365,7  million  pounds,  a  5  percent  gain  over  1955.    Prices  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  New  Zealand's  primary  market,  dropped  sharply  dur- 
ing the  year.    The  butter  price  declined  to  a  low  point  in  October  when 
New  Zealand  butter  was  quoted  at  a  price  lower  than  New  Zealand  cheese 
on  the  London  market.    Bilateral  trade  agreements  between  European  but- 
ter exporters  and  Western  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  responsible 
for  decreased  New  Zealand  marketings  in  these  two  countries. 

The  Netherlands  and  Denmark,  two  of  the  world's  major  butter  suppliers, 
reported  lower  export  figures  for  1956,    Shipments  from  the  Netherlands 
totaled  only  69,6  million  pounds,  the  lowest  level  since  19U8.  Large 
end-of -the -year  stocks  forced  Dutch  butter  excort  prices  to  the  lowest 
level  in  It  years.    Butter  exports  from  Denmark  fell  to  266.1  million 
pounds  in  1956,  18,9  million  pounds  under  1955. 
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The  United  Kingdom  increased  its  imports  to  793.?  million  pounds,  the 
highest  figure  recorded  during  the  postwar  years;  preliminary  British 
estimates  show  that  butter  consumption  increased  by  ^  pound  per  person 
in  19^6  due  to  the  more  favorable  price  relationahip  between  butter  and 
margarine.    Ihe  Republic  of  Germany  took  76.2  million  pounds  of  butter 
during  1956,  h  percent  more  than  1955.    France's  heavy  export  in  the 
summer  of  1955  resulted  in  reduced  supplies  early  in  1956.  Production 
fell  behind  demand  and  imports  were  authorized  to  keep  the  normally 
high  prices  from  soaring  even  higher  during  times  of  short  supply. 

Asian  imports  remained  relatively  stable  with  the  exception  of  India's 
increased  imports  from  2,9  million  pounds  in  1955  to  10.7  million 
pounds  in  1956.    Egyptian  imports  fell  from  17.7  to  9.1  million  pounds 
due  to  a  decrease  in  United  States  butteroil  shipments  after  the  Suez 
Canal  seizure.    Syria  continued  to  be  Asia's  only  significant  butter 
exporter  while  Kenya  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  remained  as  Africa's 
important  exporters. 

CHEESE 

Net  cheese  trade  among  the  80  reporting  countries  rose  to  slightly  over 
863  million  pounds  in  1956,  a  9  percent  increase  over  the  previous 
year.    With  the  exception  of  Canada  and  Australia,  all  of  the  major 
cheese  exporters  showed  increased  shipments  in  1956.    The  United  States 
export  of  hl*9  million  pounds  was  more  than  double  the  1955  figure, 
particularly  due  to  increased  shipments  to  Italy,  Turkey,  and  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom.    Of  the  18  European  countries  reporting,  lU  showed  increas- 
ed cheese  exports  over  1955*  the  largest  occurred  in  Denmark,  Italy, 
and  the  Netherlands,    Exports  from  New  Zealand  totaled  200  million 
pomds,  a  12  million  pound  increase  over  1955. 

The  downward  trend  in  United  Kingdom  cheese  imports  was  checked  in  1956; 
the  world's  largest  cheese  importer  increased  its  intake  by  U  percent 
and  took  301.2  million  pounds  during  the  year.    All  of  the  increase  was 
due  to  a  rise  in  receipts  of  New  Zealand  cheese.    The  Republic  of  Ger- 
many's cheese  imports  rose  from  li|1.3  million  pounds  in  1955  to  159.0 
million  pounds  in  1956.    France  and  Switzerland,  net  e^^orters  of  cheese 
but  also  substantial  importers,  showed  larger  inports  in  1956. 

The  United  States  increased  its  cheese  intake  to  53.7  million  pounds, 
the  highest  level  since  1953>  due  to  larger  imports  of  sheep  and  goat 
milk  cheese  not  subject  to  import  quotas.    Canadian  imports  declined  h 
million  pounds.    The  35  percent  decrease  in  Egypt's  imports,  as  in  the 
case  of  butter,  was  caused  by  the  Suez  situation. 


PROCESSED  MILK 


Estimated  world  exports  of  canned  milk  totaled  1,050  million  pounds  in 
1956,  11  percent  over  the  previoiis  year's  figure.    Decreased  exports 
from  Denmark,  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance,  and  New  Zealand  were  not 
large  enough  to  overshadow  the  sharp  rise  in  shipments  from  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  States,  Australia,  and  Canada. 

The  Netherlands,  which  supplies  over  one-h«lf  of  the  world's  evaporated 
and  condensed  milk  e^orts,  shipped  558  million  pounds  in  1956,  a  re- 
cord figure  for  this  country  and  a  66.1  million  pound  increase  over 
1955 J  the  increase  was  largely  due  to  a  rise  in  sales  of  sweetened  con- 
densed milk  to  traditional  Dutch  markets  in  the  Far  East. 

United  States  exports  rose  to  210  million  pounds,  a  29  percent  increase 
over  1955,  due  to  heavier  sales  of  evaporated  milk  to  the  Philippine 
Republic  and  increased  I,  C.  A.  shipments  of  sweetened  condensed  milk 
to  Indochina  states. 

Al-ttiough  the  United  Kingdom's  export  fell  from  93.0  million  pounds  in 
1955  to  Qh»h  million  pounds  in  1956,  it  was  able  to  remain  as  the 
world's  third  largest  canned  milk  exporter,  a  place  it  c^tured  from 
Denmark  in  1955.    Denmark's  canned  milk  exports  fell  to  the  lowest  lev- 
el in  8  years,  while  New  Zealand's  exports  fell  to  the  lowest  point 
since  prior  to  World  War  II. 

Although  small  increases  in  the  major  African  markets  took  place  be- 
tween 1955  and  1956,  Asian  markets  continued  to  take  the  bulk  of  the 
canned  milk  entering  world  trade.    Cuban  imports  dropped  to  33 •2  mil- 
lion pounds,  two-thirds  of  th^  1955  figure  due  to  a  drop  in  takings  of 
Dutch  oonsensed  milk  and  United  States  evaporated  milk. 

Based  on  data  furnished  by  selected  countries,  world  dried  milk  trade 
totaled  over  837  million  pounds  in  1956,  a  9  percent  rise  over  1955« 
While  the  increase  was  due  primarily  to  United  States  exports  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  under  government  programs,  all  of  the  major  dried  milk  ex- 
porters showed  increased  shipments  in  1956.    With  the  increased  accep- 
tability and  usage  of  dried  milk  throughout  the  world,  exports  from 
Australia,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Ireland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland 
reached  the  highest  levels  in  history. 

The  United  Kingdom  inported  llU.6  million  pounds  in  1956,  UO.7  million 
pounds  over  1955>  and  recaptured  the  top  importing  position  it  lost  to 
India  in  1955 •    India,  Japan,  Israel  and  the  Philippines  continued  to 
in^ort  large  volumes  of  nonfat  dry  milk  from  the  United  States. 
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BUTTER  "L/:    International  trade  in  specified  countries,  averages  l?ii6-50  and  1951-56, 

annual  1955,  and  preliminary  1956 


Continent  and  country/ 

Average 

1946-50 

Average  1951-55 

1955 

1956 

Imports 

,  Exports 

\  Imports 

\  Exports 

.  Imports 

\  Exports 

,  Imports 

1  Exports 

• 

1  onn 

•    1  nnn 

•  1,000 

!  1,000 

•     X , uuu 

»       T  AAA 
'  X,UU(J 

T  AAA 

i       1  AAA 

pounds 

"  pounds 

pounds 

'  pounds 

'  pounds 

:  pounds 

norx-n  AIa6FXC3  5 

: 

An 

OJJ. 

790 

> 

691 

— •— 

2/  600 

— 

d  j-uXoii  nonuLLFSs  •  •  •  • 

158 

•           ~— — 

19U 

80 

0  O'iO 

li,Ul5 

1,829 

12 

7,1*03 

1* 

:  2,115 

i 

V  2 

1 

1,229 

1,695 

1,1*93 

III 

Doiiijjij.can  R6publxc  •  % 

P 

o 
C 

37 

1*2 

— 

i/  70 

! 

5 

!  1 

128 

!  1* 

62 

7 

57  11*0 

— 

5 

9 

/ 

'          ^  ^< 

29 

— ' 

1*0 

1, 

32 

15 

28 

3 

1*06 

2 

1,695 

1,81*3 

— 

2,791* 

■xl 

280 

"36  . 

378 

— — 

15 

— 

N6'the2*1.8nds  Ant>lXX6S : 

U/  i,ooU 

1,1*33 

1,706 

nJ  4  A  M  V*    er^  i  « 

~  1 

U 

>                 1 0 

1 

il 

1 

1* 

y 

75 

1   1  )iO 

jj 

1,351 

1,297 

— 

1,323 

Ix^xIlXUoU   ailU    iOudgO  • 

2,233 

2,323 

1 

2,000 

Tlni tpr^  *^ta+P<5  • 

7  1  til 

li69 

o,8iil* 

71*2 

22,1*99 ' 

1*0,383 

South  America  : 

Argentina   : 

21,286 

— 

23,267 

2U,oo5 

~~~ 

33,891 

T)t*^   ^  n  • 

1 

X 

5 

657 

!  — 

U19 

225 

— — 

1  (TOO 

809 

723 

— — — 

71*0 

— — 

0  ion 

2,13U 



2,6Uo 

— 

£/  550 

— 

i 

38 



13 

2/  70 

— — 

1,/  ft  . 

11* 



69 

— 

70 

— — 

l,5i|±  ! 

2,951 



1*,235  • 

— ™ 

2/  l*,300 

— 

li58 

 • 

381* 

—  ' 

2/  350 

— - 

3,872  < 

3,171 

— 

783 

— 

1/1,200 

— 

Europe  : 

3/ 

V  283  : 

1,615 

1,317  ' 

3,91*7 

323  ' 

2,077 

1,731 

th,9h6 

3,0ou 

33,920 

31*8  • 

20,697 

1* 

12,829 

33 

Czechoslavakia   : 

2J 

ft/ 
0/ 

2/  21,728  • 

8/ 

2/  17,581i  • 

291,378 

285,006  < 

260,069 

6,833  • 

93 

6,826 

3,591* 

16,713 

|/  ' 

i,5i5 

21*, 262 

France  ••»••••«•••••? 

25,527  ■ 

2i*,903 

8,U50  i 

15,31*6 

26,312  ■ 

37,782 

10,1*51* 

Germany,  Fed,  Rep, cf:V  53,630 

39,813 

73,082  : 

—  : 

76,21*6 



506  : 

2,051; 

3/'~  • 

7,310 

11,572 

X,  ( xu 

7,027 

?,52U 

mo  < 
J ,  uxy 

3/  ! 

1^815  • 

21,665 

31  • 

12,71*3  • 

28  : 

21,733  * 

81* 

Maltese  Islands 

838  < 

931* 

1,07U  : 

5/  1,060  • 

310 

62,921 

67 

111,636  ■ 

73  ! 

98,m  • 

79  ! 

69,571 

551i 

2,691 

5,817  • 

3,758  . 

9,li05 

1,771*  • 

U57 

1,220 

235  • 

1,01*3  • 

2,202  • 

1,075 

11  • 

28  ■ 

9 

1*2  < 

2  ! 

57  . 

667 

7,051  • 

1/ 

30,709  : 

7,802  : 

37,21*9 

21,590  ■ 

321  • 

10,691 

2  • 

13,071*  \ 

1  ! 

13,1*90  • 

2 

U,        S,  R, 

8/  : 

6ij|^2l5  ! 

8/  ■ 

2/  2,21*0  : 

8/  : 

2/  —  • 

United  ICingdora  : 

606,317  ' 

589  • 

1*95  : 

"688,771  : 

1*32  ! 

7^3,209  ! 

1*37 

11  • 

21  ■ 

5,lil*3 

5U  1 

16,171*  ; 

89  : 

2,137  ! 

66 

6 


Continued  ... 


Asia  ; 

Burma   :  8/ 

Ceylon  :  1,990 

Cyprus   :  26k 

Hong  Kong   :  8/ 

India   :  921 

Indonesia   :  h/  579 

Iraq   337 

Israel  :  8/ 

Japan  •:  W  '^^ 

Lebanon  :  "o/ 

Malaya  and  Singapore :  k/  2  ;lj.66 

Pakistan  :  8/ 

Philippines,  Rep,  of:  T,itlO 

Sarawak   :  8/ 

Syria   :  B/ 

Taiwan  :  t/  16 

Thailand   :  ^33 

Africa  : 

Algeria   :  U,893 

Belgian  Congo  :  538 

Egypt  :  272 

Fed,  of  Rhodesia  : 

and  Nyasaland  . . . , :  9/  863 

French  Cameroons  . . . :  _8/ 
French  Equatorial  : 

Africa   :  U39 

French  West  Africa  .:  k/  935 

Ghana  (Gold  Coast)  ,:  t/  3h3 

Kenya   :  138 

Liberia   :  k/  65 

Morocco  :  I,li32 

Nigeria   ;  26 

Sierra  Leone  :  l5l 

Sudan   323 

Tunisia   :  872 

Union  of  So,  Africa  ;  7,139 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba  •:  635 

Oceania  : 

Australia   :   

New  Zealand    3/ 


31 
27 


8/' 

8/" 
8/" 

1/ 


29 
10 
52 

9/  57 
1/ 

2,0U8 
2,097 


29 

^  35 

396 


162,011 
291,772 


h/  3U6 
"2,li39 
371 
V  l,63li 

375 
V  6 
87132 
830 
l,ii8l 
5,Oii7 
V  139 
i,i;55 
166 
96 
225 
h/  219 


7,912 
2,588 
li,lii5 

V  4,587 

V  309 

V  m 

1,51;0 

U88 
30 

V  130 
6,it32 

202 
15U 
567 
1,852 
U,752 
729 


3/ 


118 
k 


y  3,152 

hj  18 


2,303 


107,086 
3U8,925 


208 
2,57U 

673 
1,682 
2,908 

iiOl 

ii,oia 

ii,36l 
6,ii55 
7 

1,980 
237 
209 
286 
198 


118 
k 


8/ 
3/' 


25 


3,385 


56  • 

"ui  • 

9,170 
U,15U 
17,673 

•  28 
\  "li 

11,182  : 
3,980  : 
9,1U2  : 

V  86 

3,995 
357 

•  88 

!  ii,526  ; 

392  : 

1,080  ! 

!  922 

8/ 

1,766 

5/  T,800 
•  ~  657 

529 

2,353  ! 

58 

3,U12 

2/  itO 

139 

.  150 

"i  • 

7,868 

3 

2/  5,600 

27  J 

332 

28 

~  356 

150 

235 

1  : 

6Ul 

319 

V5  ! 

2,163 

2/  2,000 

2,809  ! 

5,966 

829 

8/""" 

182,875 
3U8,it05 


5/  160 
2,685 
788 
1,855 
10,7U8 
121 

8/ 
11,786 

li,357 
7,008 
5,529 
5/  1,900 
5/  150 

kl^ 

2/  7,800 
337 


Includes  butter  equivalent  of  ghee  and  butteroil. 

Derived  data. 

Less  than  500  pounds. 

Less  than  a  5-year  average. 

Estimate  based  on  data  for  11  months  or  less. 


6/  Year  ending  June  of  year  shown, 
7/  Includes  lutter  substitutes  prior  to  1956, 
y  Not  available. 
"yj  Southern  Rhodesia  only. 
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CHEESE;    International  trade  in  specified  countries,  averages  19^6-50  and  1951-55, 

annual  1955,  and  preliminary  1956 


Continent  and  coiintry 

\     Average  19^6-50 

\     Average  1951-55 

;  1955 

!  1956 

*  Imports 

,  Exports 

\  Imports 

\  Exports 

1  Imports 

Exports 

1  Imports 

\  Exports 

• 

;  1,000 

1,000 

!    1 , 000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  poxinds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

;  pounds 

pounds 

;  pounds 

;  pounds 

t  pounds 

North  America 

:  130 

1  /IQ 

:  uoc 

300 

:      1/  fpO 

:  12a 

20U 

:  230 

192 

;        3,176  ! 

00,532 

9,530 

T  0  CM. 

\      12, fi? 

!  13,739 

!  9,001 

:            00  ■ 

21  r 

3/  2 

:  3U9 

1. 

IpO 

or* 

:           o/O  ' 

29 

2,803 

2,551 

2,321 

Dominican  Republic  • « 

:            52  . 

173 

21*5 

'  \ 

357 

2 

•     V  330 

'•■  {/" 

:  285 

5 

593 

Hi 

731 

:  20 

1/  570 

:  lOo 

19 

!       3/  36 

261 

2oi* 

:       3/  Lii  < 

3oo 

51 

!  557 

36 

1*1*0 

!  1,162 

2J 

:          513  ' 

1,185 

l,2oo 

!  2,587 

:  90U 

loll 

i,5ia 

;  6 

1,338 

✓ 

6 

!  1,276 

1 

wetnerianas  Anxixies 

:  3/  1,189 

3/  1,1*11 

1,221 

1,586 

:            10  ■ 

I16 

~  lU 

:  125 

20 

11*6 

21* 

95 

:           kD  ! 

3 

707 

— 

739 

— 

381 

— 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  . 

:  2/  1»131 

— 

1,668 



1,917 

— - 

1,933 

— 

:  28,2it7 

125,273 

52,132 

23,528 

51,951 

22,897 

53,718 

1*7,935 

South  America 

: 

27,U/i2 

— 

7,129 

— 

6,631* 

— — 

6,701* 

:       1,553  • 

2/ 

98 

— —  ' 

375 

— 

2,067 

— 

:          U76  • 

— ~ 

678 



875 

908 

— 

:            36  ' 

2 

!  33 

— — 

30 

— 

35 

1  t 

:            Uk  • 

95 

150 

— 

133 

— 

1/  1,600 

— "— 

:             2  : 

17 

29 

— — 

31* 

:  liiiO 

l,lo7 

5 

1,714 

19 

1/  1,200 

2J 

:          281  ' 

400 

403 

— 

V  500 

:       5,U7U  : 

9,711; 

12,7U8 

— 

ii/  11,700 

Europe 

• 

li,U57 

:  3/  1,277  ' 

1  /  -1 

2,820 

3,232  ! 

1*,792  " 

3,170 

6,189 

:      59,937  ! 

1,182  • 

72,361  • 

815  " 

7U,li7l* 

'71.1. 

77,798 

1,1*75 

;           31  * 

U6,558  ' 

000 

119, U25  ' 

1,098 

lll*,l*29  • 

338 

127,1*09 

:            11  ' 

5,750  ' 

y 

22,5iai  ■ 

2/ 

25,1*98  ' 

27,522 

:      22,799  • 

23,876 

30,313 

39,719  1 

20,558 

1*2,622  « 

27,1*51*  • 

l*i*,61*8 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep,  of 

:3/  72,751i  " 

y  2,U70  ! 

llli,l52 

9,879  ! 

lia,326 

11*,  813  • 

159,031  ! 

13,61*8 

:  7,7i*i4 

8,161 

7li 

13,90U 

302 

18,188  I  855 

1,0 

1,189  s  621 

3<iu 

188  • 

728 

:       8,38U  ' 

I8,07ii 

a,  793 

38,135  • 

1*3, 09U  • 

U3,373  ■ 

38,682  ! 

50,383 

T       1,816  • 

2,2li3 

2,1*13 

V  1,550  ! 

:       1,086  ! 

75,660 

7Ui 

18U,232  • 

1,221* 

196,13U 

1,078  • 

200,369 

61i8  ! 

792 

677 

3,817  • 

769 

1*,308  • 

308  ' 

8,21*0 

:            97  ! 

373 

58 

1,013 

81 

1,162 

1^ 

1,363 

18  ! 

78  ' 

1,051 

U98  < 

l,li*3  • 

9  • 

:       5,239  • 

h,h5\ 

8,288 

7,183 

11,1*73 

6,71*1*  1 

10,972  " 

67978 

:       3,089  • 

18,011 

5,821 

l*li,268 

7,780 

1*6,585  ■ 

10,251  • 

53,750 

United  Kingdom  

:    U.1,820  < 

272 

331,629 

1,965 

288,881* 

6,1*11* 

301,191  ! 

3,51*6 

21 

250 

2,107  ! 

1,225 

1,81*2  • 

8,090 

3,206 

Continued  . • • 


Continued 


Asia  : 

Burma   :  5/ 

Ceylon  :  U86 

Cyprus   :  138 

Hong  Kong   ;  5/ 

India   :  927 

Indonesia  :  3/  U»5i|l 

Iraq  :  ~  96 

Israel  :  5/ 

Japan  ;  3/  l5 

Lebanon  :  "5/ 

Malaya  and  Singapore  ;  765 

Pakistan  :  ^ 

Philippines,  Rep.  of  :  1,558 

Sarawak  :  5/ 

Syria   :  7/3U5 

Taiwan  .:  5/ 

Thailand   :  ^  16 

Turkey  :  12 

Africa  : 

Algeria   :  11,399 

Belgian  Congo    688 

Egypt   U,li67 

Rhodesia  and  : 

Nyasaland,  Fed. of  ,.:  8/159 

French  Cameroons  , . . . ;  ^ 

French  West  Africa  ..;  7/  1,851; 

Ghana  (Gold  Coast)  ..:  236 

Kenya   :  ~  l5 

Liberia   :  3/^ 

Morocco   ;  2,781 

Nigeria   :  67 

Sierra  Leone  :  50 

Sudan  :  79 

Tunisia   :  1,875 

Union  of  South  Africa:  196 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba  ..:  7 


Oceania 

Australia  ., 
New  Zealand 


175 

2/ 


3i* 


y" 

7/819 
1,679 


31 
16 

80 

8/  80  J 

5/ 


56 
li? 


1 
296 
197 


50,517 
193, 6U8 


3/  75 
"  515 
Wx 
I'  31*0 
1,061 
667 
3/  259 
3,733 

I,  561; 

II,  500 
778 

3/  111; 
"2,397 
11; 
510 
3/  12 
3/117 
183 


23,166 
1,51*9 
ll;,3l;8 

2/  798 
3/  i;67 
"2,031; 
298 
U8 
3/  55 
■B,376 
199 
76 
236 
3,218 
1/  3l;9 
18 


3/  1,100 
y  22 


t  70 

-MM 

!  568 

•■MM  • 

929 

!  621 

981  : 

3/  65 

320 

38  : 

2/ 

:  1,513 

:  51a 

7 

57^*17 

31;  : 

2 

2,112 

2  : 

3/  116 

:  5,081; 

!          157  : 

969 

— 

69 

 : 

2,902 

:  22 

WM  • 

2,361; 

:  538 

!       2,681  i 

r  5 
86 

266 

!  151 

155 

2l;,81;3 

•          2l;8  i 

!  2,i;87 

• 

319 

31,538 

653  i 

1;19 

• 

— • 

518 

 5 



2,503 

—  : 



3l;0 

—  • 

27 

65 

51;  : 

65 

1  < 

10,361  < 

1  : 

316 

118 

2  ' 

326  • 

y  379 ' 

3,856 

1,185  ! 

293  i 

1,706  : 

11  ' 

W,871 
212,150 


81;7 

y 


U5,537 
I88,0li8 


U/  10 
"  i;22 
905 
378 
1,270 
l,i;l;2 

1;7^99 
1,1;39 
7,008 
1,096 
1;5 

V  1,1;00 
V  20 
919 
1/  100 
81; 

1/  5,600 


29,837 
2,257 
10,923 

1;33 
505 

V  2,800 

612 
1/  50 
66 

1/  6,700 
301; 
159 
229 
y  3,650 
1/  100 
1/  10 


50U 

y 


^11 

28 


11;6 
3,935 


238 

858 


y 


1;2,268 
200,005 


1/  Derived  data. 

2/  Less  than  500  pounds, 

3/  Less  than  a  5-year  average. 

u/  Based  on  data  for  11  months  or  less. 


5/  Not  available. 

%/  Year  ending  in  June  of  the  year  shown, 

7/  For  1950  only, 

"0/  Southern  Rhodesia  only. 
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DRIED  I-OLK  ]/:    International  trade  in  specified  countries,  averages  19U6-50  and  19?l-56, 

annual  1955,  and  preliminary  1956 


Continent  and  country  )- 


Average  19U6-50 


]  Imports    ]  Exports 


:  1,000 

:  pounds 
North  America  : 

Barbados  :  2/ 

British  Honduras  3/97 

Canada   :  5/5,790 

Costa  Rica   :  1,255 

Cuba   :  1,787 

El  Salvador  :  y 

Guatemala   ..:  1,U06 

Mexico   :  10,962 

Netherlands  Antilles  :  3/  1,1^76 

Nicaragua   :  ~  7/  8l5 

Panama   :  1,031 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  .:  8/ 

United  States   :  2,176 

South  America  ; 

Argentina   ,:  — 

Bolivia   :  l,l5l 

Brazil  :  3/  3,0ii7 

British  Guiana   :  19 

Chile   :  51 

Ecuador  :  3/  l,011i 

Peru  :  1,326 

Surinam  .;  32 

Europe  ; 

Austria   ;  2/  1,565 

Belgium  :  12,860 

Denmark  :  295 

Finland   :  33 

France   :  26,279 

Greece   :  17,977 

Ireland   ;  U5i^ 

Maltese  Islands   :  8/ 

Netherlands   :3/  12,lli7 

Norway  :  ll5 

Spain  :  l,l52 

Sweden  :  £/ 

Switzerland  10/  :  3,927 

United  Kingdom  :  77,5WL 

Yugoslavia   -~ 


1,000 
pounds 

2/__ 

2a,3U8 

2 

2/ 


8/ 
322,709 


3,278 

1 

3/1 


Average  1951-55 


Imports    \  Exports 


1,000 
pounds 

3/  m 

216 
3/  318 
1/" 2,015 
l,li02 
3/  2,697 
2,898 
11,718 
U  1,855 
279 
1,85U 
3,273 
1,131 


U,30li 
9,790 

568 
6,018 
2,015 
2,865 

230 


1,000 
pounds 


27,600 


2/ 


179,7i*5 

y  920 
2 


3/  2 

1,U52 

U,021 

513 

19,778 

]|{l23  ' 

21,i;71 

15,930 

9,7/il 

197 

25,281 

30,752 

1,8U7  ' 

1^955  • 

1^522  . 

l^8U2 

li,639  ' 

13,212 

2,935  ! 

3,032 

U,U69  \ 

3,339 

8/  : 

U21  • 

523  \ 

19,331  : 

7,133  . 

67,273  \ 

8,135  : 

7U,300 

35 

21  : 

10  : 

2  : 

23 

136  . 

U5  ! 

27U  : 

U  : 

h 

9,758  . 

6  • 

8,295  i 

27  : 

2,998 

2,260  ! 

3,917  ! 

7,287  ! 

2,365  : 

8,Uli8 

1,667  : 

96,712  ! 

5,U07  ! 

73,927  : 

6,987 

31*  : 

U,51|6  : 

6,663  : 

1955 


Imports    \  Exports 


1,000 
pounds 

Uii6 
380 
812 
2,257 
750 
U,296 
5,232 
6,732 
1,215 
230 
2,101 
5,329 
1,853 


10,173 
9,264 
77U 
25,531 
l,i462 
7,U52 
176 


1,000 
pounds 


22,018 


2/ 


268,721 


1,521 


1956 


Imports    \  Exports 


1,000 
pounds 

V  350 
705 
3,300 
3,066 
765 
6/  U,100 
2,U16 
13,U86 
2,560 
355 
725 
5,996 
1,U26 


V  9,000 
24,983 
1,221 
6/  4,700 
3,790 
y  12,600 
V  700 


8,646 
21,929 

^7 
13,089 

20,456 

6/  100 
14,661 
3 

y  800 
600 
4,311 
114,563 
22,405 


Continued 
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Continued  ... 


Asia  : 

Burma   :  _8/ 

Ceylon  :  2/ 

Cyprus  :  63 

Hong  Kong  ..:  8/ 

India   :  15,391 

Indonesia  10/  :  3/  2,622 

Iraq   :  ~  2/ 

Israel  :  3/ 

Japan  :  28,10U 

Lebanon  ;  8/ 

Malaya  and  Singapore  :  2/  2,268 

Pakistan  :  8/ 

Philippines,  Rep,  of  :  5,196 

Sarawak  ;  8/ 

Syria   :  t/ 

Taiwan  :ll/  2,328 

Thailand   :W/  2,228 

Turkey  :  20 

Africa  : 

Algeria   :  3/935 

Belgian  Congo   s  1,675 

Egypt  :  1,1146 

Fed«  of  Rhodesia  and  : 

Nyasaland   I  12/  232 

Ghana  (Gold  Coast)  ..:  3/5,130 

Kenya    3/  Hi? 

Liberia   :  3/  hh 

Morocco  ,,,,  :  293 

Nigeria   :  139 

Sierra  Leone   :  7U 

Sudan  ;  90 

Union  of  South  Africa:  1,071 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba  ••:  9/ 

Oceania  : 

Australia   :  — - 

New  Zealand   :  9/ 


8/ 
2/ 

8/" 


V 
2 

8/" 


222 


'/ 


9/ 


2/ 


3/  397 
y 2,785 
107 
3/  3,U53 
~  U3,817 
6,161 

2/ 
20,985 
26,175 
3/  200 
U,1U6 
3/  1,236 
6,801 
158 
522 
1,81;2 
3/  1,555 
71 


31  : 


3/8 
1/'" 

111 


22,981 
Ul,699 


2,529 
U,192 
8,720 

3/  2,036 
7,633 
378 
3/  88 
1,692 
308 
110 
1^25 
211 
1 


3/  570 


2/ 


286 


2 
2 

281 


50,311 
96,758 


171 
3,9149 

3,m 

79,672 
8,658 
1,6U2 
28,896 
32,909 
137 
5,290 
320 
10,831; 
178 
913 
2,508 
2,163 
kB 


2,325 
6,771 
36,560 

2,00lt 
9,U66 
75 
lli6 
2,826 
703 
120 
605 
II48 
1 


8/ 


260 


171 


—  : 


22 


11 


11 


3I43 


6/  1,000 
2,908 
57li 
2,680 
81,225 
9,3U5 
6/  3,100 
22,275 
l;li,  753 
23U 
6,502 
li,099 
6/  15,500 
6/  1,000 
2,li03 
V  li,000 
1,250 
6/  60 


1^823 
5,805 

2,618 
10,298 
V  150 
k 

y  2,300 

9U7 
202 
722 
2U5 
V3 


6ii,07U 
83,521 


8/ 


395 


2li 


2/ 


8/ 


8/ 


70,512 
88,11+6 


1/   Dry  whole  and  nonfat  dry  milk  only,  unless 
otherwise  specified, 

2/  Included  with  canned  milk, 
3/  Less  than  a  5-year  average 
11/    Derived  data« 

^/  Includes  dried  buttermilk  and  whey  for  animal 
feed. 


6/  Annual  estimate,  based  on  data  for  11  months 
or~less. 

7/  For  1950  only, 

1/  Not  available, 

9/  Less  than  500  pounds, 

10/  Includes  infant  and  dietetic  foods, 

n/  1950  only. 

12/  Southern  Rhodesia  only. 


CAIOTED  MILK  1/:    International  trade  in  specified  countries,  averages  19U6-50  and  1951-55, 

annual  1955  and  1956 


Contin'5nt  and  country  ]- 


Average  1945-50 


Imports    I  Exports 


:  1,000 

:  pounds 
North  America  : 

Barbados   :  2/  l,85fi 

British  Honduras  2,017 

Canada   3h 

Costa  Rica   :  1,623 

Cuba   :  30,780 

Dominican  Republic  2/:  1,336 

El  Salvador   2/  3U9 

Guatemala   :  ~  253 

Honduras  7/  :  3/225 

Jamaica  .7  :  2,395 

Mexico   :  1,192 

Netherlands  Antilles  ;  3/  6,131 

Nicaragua   :  2/  665 

Panama    4,096 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  ,:3/  13,956 

United  States   :  217 

South  America  : 

Argentina   

Bolivia   :  3,398 

Brazil   — 

British  Guiana   2,62li 

Chile  :  388 

Colombia   I,0l5 

EcTMdor  :  3/226 

Peru  :  n,709 

Sxirinam  :  U35 

Venezuela  2/   1*7,673 

Europe  : 

Austria   :  3/  hlO 

Belgium  :3/  50*6l5 

Denmark  ;  9 

Finland   :  720 

France   :  28,952 

Germany,  Fed.  : 

Rep.  of  2/  :9/  16,939 

Greece   :  68,62U 

Ireland   :   

Italy  :  27,610 

Maltese  Islands   :  8/ 

Netherlands   :  7,620 

Nozvay  :  6 

Portugal  2/  :  75 

Spain  ;  ii5 

Sweden  :  6,582 

Switzerland  10/  :  U,585 

United  Kingdom  :  128,869 

Yugoslavia   :  2 


1,000 
pounds 


50,552 
3 

510 
6/ 


535 
2/  2 

32 

505,670 


3/ 


\     Average  1951-55 

.  1955 

;  1956 

\  Imports 

,  Exports  , 

Imports 

\  Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

:  1,000 
;  pounds 

1,000 
:  pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,277 
3/"i3 

f 


y  2 

U22 
57,832 
58 
20,072 

£/  20,12U 

17,781 
U80 

K 
172,807 

113 

hi 

1,239 

1,620 

U,U2U 

10,77U 


3/  1^,188 
2,595 
31 

3/  2.280 

2,365 
3/  712 
1,092 
3/  U18 
3,390 
17,670 
3/  6,627 
50U 
i,50U 
lii,U23 
111 


5,U8o 
5 

5,222 
760 
y  2,76U 
752 
13,567 
705 
75,8149 


653 
3li,701 
1 

2/  591 
2,259 

8,766 
25,1*30 

2/  1,785 
13,U90 
326 

^5 

119 
1 

3,137 
57,695 


17,821 


2/  3U 


202 
2/  23 


161,358 

3/  1*52 
1 


597 
81,31*1 

32,858 

12,708 

11*,  817 

2/  179 

41*7,1*68 
563 
71*0 
1,026 
2,218 
8,811* 
31*,  768 


1*,926 
3,325 
53 
2,195 
1*9,31*3 
2,U95 
923 
1,327 
2/  2,865 
9,253 
li*,288 
6,252 
609 
32 

15,008 


8,01*3 
20 
8,521 
201* 

8/ 
1,627 
20,823 
807 
82,150 


598 
19,ia6 
1 

2/  1,305 
2,207 

26,1*1*1* 
26,892 

2/  759 
13,078 
181 

3 
5 

5,1*50 
2,390 


6,621 


2/  58 


162,312 


8/ 


273 
61,885 

33,671 

11*8 

1,088 
2/  93 

1*91,897 
1* 

i,ia3 

7 

3,750 
9,951 
92,859 


V  1*,600 
2,953 
52 
1,626 
33,223 
5/  3,100 
5/  860 
1,589 
2/  2,683 
y  11,1*00 
18,1*88 
7,763 
502 
2 

ll*,li*7 

6 


y 

7 

9,031* 
2 

2,870 
82 

y  9,000 
V  1,000 
y  83,595 


991* 
16,1*57 
1 

2/  326 
1,560 

17,582 
23,1*15 

2/  1,297 
y  15,500 
679 

y  120 
18 
7,6l6 
2,817 


Continued  , 
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Continued  .«• 


Asia  : 

Bimna   :  8/ 

Ceylon  :2/  U,632 

Cyprus   :  1,650 

Hong  Kong  8/ 

India   :  l6,7li9 

Indonesia  :3/  26,873 

Iraq   :  2/670 

Israel  :  8/ 

Japan  .:  3/  L62 

Lebanon   ~"8/ 

Malaya  and  Singapore  :  61,219 

Pakistan  :  8/ 

Philippines,  Rep.  of  :  8l,3ii8 

Sarawak  ;  8/ 

Taiwan    lo/  :  9/  8,ii9l; 

Thailand   :3/  17,1|17 

Africa  : 

Algeria   :3/  10,936 

Belgian  Congo  *......:  638 

Egypt   :  1,616 

Federation  of  : 

Rhodesia  and  : 

Nyasaland   :ll/  1,682 

French  Cameroons  8/ 
French  Equitorial  : 

Africa  2/  :  9hO 

French  West  Africa  2/:  9/  9,U25 

Ghana   :  3/  5,130 

Kenya   :  3/  1,237 

Liberia   ;  h/ 

Morocco  ;  6^7722 

Nigeria   :  2,1*16 

Sierre  Leone  626 

Sudan  :  U2 

Tunisia   :  3/  2,701; 

Union  of  South  Africa:  2,Ji6l 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba  ..:  591 


Oceania 
Australia  .. 
New  Zealand 


6/ 


2f L35 


i: 

8/ 


3/  16 
7 


8/ 


3/2 
513 


70,751i 
20,351; 


:3/  28,885 
:3/  11,732 
r  2,950 
:3/  18,895 
12,510. 
20,338 
2/  l,89ii 
166 

i,m 

1,199 
125,212 
3/  U,276 
13U,602 
6,990 
U,672 
:3/  71,lila 


16,277 
2,501; 
1,975 


3/  U,730 
1/  2,937 

1,717 
10,381 
7,633 
1,761 
3/  915 
9,1(80 
5,883 
1,291 
U7 

2/  5,626 
51a 
1,529 


3/  3,li58 


ia5 

3/  18 


89 


6 
1 

2,767 


66,910 
20,129 


31,506 
13,675 
U,137 
20,366 
11,698 
35,1;65 
2,261* 
101 
83lt 
996 
133,91*0 
2,501* 
171,815 
7,31*0 
2,108 
76,81*1* 


16,688 
3,732 
1,660 


5,532 
3,1*91* 

1,911; 

16,888 
9,1*66 
2,81*3 
91*3 

ll+,2la 
7,266 
2,101 

2/  6,870 
238 
2,129 


2,733 


290 
1*3 


lit9 


7 
1 

3,89U 


55,587 
13,650 


:5/  31,000 
12,1*33 
5,1*21 
25,570 
11,557 
76,631* 
5/  2,650 

282 
1,876 
151*,262 
598 
178,000 
5/  5,300 
h/  1,000 
79,U82 


:2/  27,682 
3,03U 
1,579 


5,020 
3,353 

:  y  2,000 
:£/  17,1*00 
10,298 
5,11*8 
1,110 
:h/  18,800 
10,387 
2,950 

2/  6,700 
333 
V  1,1*50 


1/   Does  not  include  sterilized  milk  unless  otherwise  6/  Less  than  500  pounds. 

dndicated,  7/  Year  ending  June  30  of  year  shown, 

2/    Includes  dry  milk»  "o/  Not  available, 

"3/   Less  than  a  5-year  average,  9/  For  1950  only, 

V    Derived  data.  10/  Includes  sterilized  milk, 

2/   Annual  estimate,  based  on  data  for  11  months  or           11/  Southern  Rhodesia  only, 

less. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service      Washington  D.C. 

rn7 


n 


L  I  B  R  A  R  ^ 

CURRENT  S£;..-iAL  .  ■  . 

V     SFP  1  6  1958  . 


U.  8.  DEPARTMENT  Of  AGRICULTURE 


DAIRY  CATTLE 
FD  10-57 
October  9,  1957 


U.S.  DAIRY  BREWING  CATTLE 
INSPECTED  FOR  EXPORT 

U.S.  dairy  and  beef  breeding  cattle  exports  are  increasing  in  numbers  and 
value  due  to  U.S.  market  development  programs  and  other  trade-stimulating 
efforts.    As  a  convenient  reference  guide  to  facilitate  future  market 
transactions,  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  has  prepared  this  statis- 
tical summary  on  exports  of  dairy  breeding  cattle  for  the  period  Januarv- 
Jiine  1957. 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  reports  that  will  be  published  at 
6-month  intervals,  along  with  companion  reports  on  exports  of  beef  breed- 
ing cattle. 

The  export  data  are  based  on  inspections  for  export  as  con?)iled  from 
official  health  certificates  and  from  test  charts  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service.    The  information  on  exports— summarized  in  two  tables- 
is  classified  according  to  (l)  breed,  country  of  destination,  age,  and 
sex,  and  (2)  country  of  destination,  state  of  origin,  breed,  age,  and  sex. 
These  summaries  are  intended  to  provide  a  convenient  basis  for  appraising, 
among  other  things,  the  breeds  in  demand  and  existing  and  potential  export 
market  outlets. 

Of  the  7,125  head  of  U.S.  dairy  breeding  cattle  inspected  for  export  dur- 
ing January-June  1957,  68  percent  were  Holstein.    Brown  Swiss  represented 
20  percent  of  the  total,  while  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Ayrshire  accounted 
for  the  other  12  percent.    Of  the  dairy  cattle  inspected  for  export,  6,5l5 
head,  or  91  percent,  were  females.    Eighty-one  tjercent  of  these  females 
were  at  least  2  years  old. 
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Among  the  2$  countries  to  receive  dairy  breeding  cattle  from  the  United 
States  as  shown  by  inspections  for  the  first  .6  months  of  1957^  Mexico 
took  ^,29ii  head,  ih  percent  of  the  total  inspected.    Cuba,  Venezuela, 
and  Canada  together  accounted  for  l6  percent.     The  5>29U  head  of  dairy 
breeding  cattle  destined  for  export  to  Mexico  were  classified  as  having 
origins  in  18  States,  although  approximately  three-fourths  of  these  ex- 
ports to  Mexico  originated  in  Wisconsin,  California,  Texas,  and  Minnesota. 
Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  dairy  breeding  cattle  going  to  Mexico  were 
Hols te in. 
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TABLE  1,— a-eeding  cattle,  dairy;    Inspection  for  e:?)orts  from  the  United  States  by  breed,  country  of  destination,  age  and  sejt, 

January- June,  1957 


Breed  and 
country  of 
destination 

Male                            :  Female 

*and 
total 

Under 
1  year 

1  year  and 
under  2  years 

2  years 
and  over 

:  Under 
Total  I  1  year 

1  year  and 
under  2  years 

2  years 
and  over 

Total 

Ayrshire : 

Canada  

Colombia. , . . 
EL  SalTador. 

Germany  

Mexico  

Total  


Brown  Swiss: 

Canada  

Cuba  

Dominican  Rep. 
KL  Salvador... 
Germany 

Guatemala  

Mexico  

Morocco.  

Puerto  Rico . . . 

Turkey  

Venezuela  


Total. 


Oiemsey: 

Canada  

Colombia  

Cuba  

Dominican  Rep. 

Germany  

Mexico  

Morocco  

Total  


Holstein: 

Argentina  

Br.  Oilana.... 

Canada  

Coloiid>ia  

Costa  Rica.... 

Cuba  

Dominican  Rep. 

Ecuador  

El  Salvador... 

Ethiopia  

Germany  

Greece  

Quatemala  

Italy  

Japan  

Korea  

Mexico  

Morocco  

New  Zealand... 
Panama,  Rep... 

Peru  

Turkey  

Uruguay. ...... 

Venezuela  

Total  


Jersey; 

Argentina. . . 

Canada  

Costa  Rica. . 

Cuba  

Ecuador  

El  Salvador. 

Germany  

Japan  

Korea  

Mexico  

Morocco  

Turkey  

Venezuela. . . 

Total  


Total  dairy  cattle. 


I  Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Hedd 

'  J 

 T 

i 

3 

;  1 

3 

1, 

1, 
U 

J. 

X 

1 

a 

X 

:  1 

3 

1 

? 

X 

~ 
1 

0 

7 

7 
o 
0 

9 
13 

• 

h 

6 

3 

13 

1 

1 

15 

17 

30 

:  1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

U 

7 

:  5 

il 

2 

21 

15 

72 

137 

22!i 

2U? 

,  ]L 

2 

o 

7 

Jo 

I.n 

uu 

1 

1 

2 

17 

17 

19 

1 

3 

It 

a 

,  2 

X 

9 

u 

lit 

zu 

t  20 

109 

103 

3a 

299 

358 
1 

691 

87lt 

t  1 

— 

— 

1 

12 

U 

1 

1 

2lt 

1 

25 

;  ( 

7 

1 

8 

13 

23 

22 

58 

50 

lU 

79 

lU? 

201 

50 

152 

85 

287 

113 

ia6 

632 

1,161 

1,U18 

■  11* 

2 

6 

22 

8 

5 

55 

68 

90 

2 

■a 
J 

3 

1  ft 

10 

lU 

U2 

T 

U2 

2 

o 

u 

39 

X 

t  o 

X 

U9 

a 
0 

u 

 —  

1 

13 

 — — 

 ~ — 

lu 

59 
1 

87 
1 

100 
1 

o). 

7 

7 

•aft 
30 

lo9 

2Uo 

286 

3 

2 

2 

7 

— 

— 

3 

3 

10 

8 

— 

— 

8 

12 

— 

— 

12 

20 

:  lli 

h 

5 

23 

21 

— 

11 

32 

55 

1 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

It 

3 

1 

8 

3 

20 

180 

203 

211 

1 

1 

15 

8 

23 

2!t 

5 

5 

2 

19 

21 

26 

2 

7 

7 
2 

35 

35 

lt2 

12 

loU 

116 

2 

116 

:  — 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

2 

2 

79 

81 

83 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

26 

26 

26 

:  27 

73 

5U 

15U 

158 

liil 

3,652 

3,961i 

U,U8 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

13 

lo 

1 
18 

£. 
O 

g 

Q 
0 

iu 

:  1 

•  X 

0 

c 

1 

Q 

7 

o 

£. 

35 

1 

AO 

71 

99 

73 

2U3 

227 

229 

U,1U9 

U,605 

lt,8U8 

2 

:  1 

— 

— 

2 
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— 
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— 

— 
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2 

2 

3 

1 

~ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

lis 

76 

128 

130 

10 

10 

10 

:  2 

1 

3 

3 

- 

27 

30 

33 



12 

12 

12 

;  1 

1 

1 

T  1 

;  1 

1 

3 

11 

23 

1 

152 

1 
186 

1 

189 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

:  9 

;  1 

10 

U3 

9 

52 

62 

:  3 

2 

:  5 

1 

ii 

56 

61 

66 

i  19 

i  6 

2 

;  29 

76 

73 

335 

!t81t 

513 

':  168 

t 

;  272 

170 

610 

U59 

756 

5,300 

6,515 

7,125 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service:    Coii5)iled  from  official  health  certificates  smd  teat  charts,  ARS, 
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TABLE  2, — Breeding  cattle,  dairy;    Inspection  for  escorts  from  the  United  States  by  country  of  destination,  state  of  origin,  br«ed» 

age,  and  sex,  January- June,  1957  (Continued) 


Country  of  destination. 

Mala 

Female 

state  of  origin  and 
breed 

Under 
1  year 

1  year  and 
und^r  2  yeare 

2  years 
and  over 

Total 

Under 
1  year 

1  year  and 
under  2  years 

2  years 

and  over 

Total 

Ctand 
total 

Cuba-Con. 
Texas: 

Head 

tfead 

Head 

Heaa 

Head 

Head 

Head 
 T 

Head 

Head 

21 

21 

21 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

20 

20 

22 

Wisconsin: 

3 

9 

1 

13 

a 

59 

85 

5 
78 

152 
5 

165 
5 

— 

2 

1 

7 

16 

101 

10 

18 

3 

31 

li3 

lU? 

1*07 

:  597 

628 

Dondnican  Republic: 
Florida I 



— 

— 



9 

— 

I 

9 

9 

— 

— 

— 

9 

9 

9 

Pennsylvania : 



— 

— 

6 



\  6 

6 

Texas: 

1 

— 

8 

g 

9 

- 

1 

:  1 

1 

- 

8 

8 

8 

Wisconsin: 

: 

1 

1 

21 

21 

1 

22 
1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

— 

1 

3 

2l4 

38 

62 

t 

65 

Ecuador : 
Illinois: 

- 

5 

2 

19 

21 

1 

26 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

6 

6 

Wisconsin: 

I  — 

— 

: 

u 

— 

h 

It 

— 

5 

12 

19 

_ 

31 

36 

El  Salvador: 
Florida: 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

:  1 

1 

1 

- 

1 



— 

6 

6 

~- 

— 

6 

— 

~ 

— 

1 

1 

1 

Indiana: 

— 



- 



— 

1 

1 

1 

Ohio: 

12 

12 

12 

1 

1 

35 
11 

:  35 
:  11* 

:  1* 

36 
17 

5 

2 

1 

3 

3 

_ 

Wisconsin: 

1 

- 

1 

It 

— 

~ 

15 

15 

15 

3 

10 

13 

3 

79 

82 

95 

r 

Ethiopia: 
OU^ahonia : 

2 

2 

— 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

— 

- 

2 

Germany; 
Indiana: 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

Iowa: 

— 

— 

— 

h 

k 

h 

Massachusetts: 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

8 

15 
5 
1 

15 
5 

— 

2 

3 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1-Iichigan; 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— . 

— 

2 

2 

2 

New  Jersey: 

— 



— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

Ohio: 

_ 

—  I 

— 

— 

; 

—  : 

2 

Hi  ■ 
13 

8 

2 
11; 
13 

8 

2 
lU 
13 

8 

—  : 





—  I 

Pennsylvania ; 

— 

_  i 

6 

6 

6 

— 

—  t 

1 

1 

1 



U  • 

U  • 

It 

— 

— 

__ 

58 

58 

58 

Rhode  Island: 

I 

: 

1 

2^ 

Virginia; 

—  1 

2 

2  : 

2 

—  I 

lU 

22 

3  : 

lit  : 

Ht 

—  : 

10  : 

32  : 
3  : 

32 
? 

3  1 

21  I 

166 

190  ! 

.190 
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TABLE  2.— BTMdlng  catUe,  dairy:    InspecUon  for  ejporta  from  the  Dnit«d  Stet««  by  country  of  d«8tlnaUon,  state  of  origin,  br««d, 

age,  and  sex,  January- June ,  1957 


Country  of  dtstination, 
etat«  of  origin  and 

Male 

F«nale 

Or  and 

:  Under  : 

1  yesQ"  and  : 

2  years  : 

Under  : 

1  year  and  : 

2  years 

Total  : 

brood 

;  1  year  : 

under  2  years: 

and  over  : 

Total  : 

1  year  : 

under  2  years  : 

and  over  : 

total 

go  n  tdLriA  * 

C  onnoc  ticu  t : 

.  : 
:  Head 

Head  : 

Head  : 

Head  : 

Head  : 

Head  : 

Head  : 

Head  : 

Head 

Florida: 

I 

-  '; 

1  : 

—  : 

—  I 

—  : 

--  ■ 

1 

Ponnsylvani*! 

1  : 

  . 

2  1 

—  ' 

: 

—  I 

2 

Toxaa: 

t 

I 

1  : 

—  ! 

— 

1 

Wisconsin: 

: 

7 

1  : 

2  : 

U 

3 

3 

2  : 

2  : 

9  : 

—  : 

— 

3  • 

3 

12 

British  QoianA: 

Maryland: 

12  : 

12 

20 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

12 

— 

— 

12 

Canada: 

Connecticut: 

1 

1 

1 

niinolo: 

1 







1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

Hassachnsotts : 

h 

2 

2 

1 

5 

9 

Michigan: 

1 

3 

1 

1 

u 

1 

2 

5 

7 

B 

Illnnesota : 

2 

3 

7 

U. 

lU 

Nvw  Jersoy: 





1 

1 

1 

Now  York: 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

la 

Ui 

w 

North  Dakota: 

^own  Swiss  



1 

3 

Ij 

C»u.o: 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Pe  nnsyl vani  a : 



1 

1 

1 

South  Dakota: 

1 

~ 

1 

- 

1 

1 

-- 

- 

1 

Washington: 

1 

2 

- 

2 

1 

9 

5 

10 

15 

2U 

1 

13 

12 

2 

lU 

27 



1 

1 



1 

2 

3 

V/i  scons  in: 



1 

1 









1 

1 

3 

h 









U 

6 

lU 

52 

:  30 

6 

:  70 

106 

158 

Colombia: 

Florida: 

3 

U 

U 

1 

_ 

3 



„ 





3 

Illinois: 

t 

t 



1 

1 

; 





1 

Pennsylvania; 

1 

1 

h 

:  1 

:  9 

9 

Costa  Rica: 

Kentucky: 

.♦1  1 





1 



1 

Washington : 

1 



1 





:  1 

1 

2 

:  1 



t  2 

: 



:  1 

:  1 

■■  3 

Cuba: 

Connecticut: 

Brown  Swiss  

. .  •:  — 

\  _ 

1 

1 

Florida: 

* 

.   

:  3 

': 

i  3 

:  3 

:  16 

10 

9 

37 

37 



:  1 

3 

'  19 

22 

23 

6 

6 

I  6 

Mississippi: 

1 

'. 

ll 

!  60 

i  61, 

i  6U 

30 

U3 

73 

73 

New  Jersey: 

: 

':  1 

1 

:  3 

2 

:  3 

8 

9 

N«w  York: 

t 

I 

!  1 

:  1 

:  13 

13 

i  lU 

CTiio: 

:  2 

:  1 

•  5 

:  1 

11 

32 

■  Uh 

U9 

:  2 

:  2 

2 

1 

15 

!  13 

29 

29 
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TABLE  2. .Breeding  cattle,  dairy:    Inspection  for  exports  from  the  United  States  by  country  of  destination,  state  of  origin,  breed, 

age,  and  sex,  January- June,  1957  (Continued) 


"bo'iintry  of  destination,        t                                 Male                             :                            '  '   Female  : 
state  of  origin  and              :  Under    :  1  year  and      :  2  years     :             -;Under      :  1  year  and        :  2  years    :             :  Grand 
 breed  :  1  year  i  under  2  years:  and  over  ;  Total    ^  1  year  :  under  2  ^ears      and  over  :  Total  :  total 


Greece:  :  :  :  i  :  :  :  :  i 

New  York:                             :  Head                Head                Head           Head         Head              Head                   Head       Head  Head 
HolsteiJi  ;      —      ;  1       :       -*       ;         1    :    —       :  ^  :      "         t    "      :  1 


Country  total  •••  :  -_      :  1        :  —        :  1    :  —        :  —            :  —         :  —      :  1 

:  :  :  i  i  t  :  ;  ;  

Guatemala:                               i  :  :  :  i  :  :  :  t 

Florida:                               :  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Brown  Swiss  t  €i  3        :  —       :  li  9  :  k      t  lii:  19 

Holstein  :  „     :  2       :  __       :  2    :  _       :  —            :  39      :  39  :  U 

Mississippi:                        I  :  :  :  :  :  i  :  : 

Brown  Swiss  i  —      :  2        :  3    i  5    :  —       :  —            :  —         :  —      :  5 

Ohio:                                 :  I  ;  :  :  :  t  :  : 

Holstein  :  —      :  —           :  —        :  —        :  —        :  —             :  10      :  10  :  TO 

Wisconsin:                          :  :  i  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Holstein   :  —      ;  --          i  —       ;  —       i  —       ;  2  :  30     ;       32  :  32_ 

:  t  :  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Country  total  :  2  ;  7        i  3    :  12     :  It  11         :  83      :  95  :  107 


Italy:  :  :  :  :  :  i  :  :  : 

Washington:  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Holstein  :      --      :  1        :        —        ;         1    ;    —        »  —  i  ;    —      ;  1 


•  :  :  :  :  I  :  :  : 

Country  total  »••:      —      :  1        :        —        :         1    :    —       :  —  :  :    —      :  1 

i  I  :  :  i  :  t  :  :  


Japan:                                   :              :  :  :  :  :  :  :  : 

California:                        :              ;  :  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Jersey  •!  1  :           —  :  t  1    :  —       :  — .            :  —         :  :  1 

Washington:                          :               :  :  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Holstein  ;  1  :   :  — ^       :  1    ;  —       ;   :  :    —      :  1 


Country  total  :  2  i  —  :        —        :         2    :    —        :  —  :      —         :    —      :  2 

I  t  I  I  :  1  ;  :   :  


Korea: 

California: 

Holstein  t 

Jersey  

Country  total  .t 

Mexico: 
Arizona: 

Ayrshire  , 

Brown  Swiss  •  < 

Guernsey 

Holstein   i 

California: 

Brown  Swiss  i 

Guernsey   «,,, 

Holstein  

Jersey  , 

Colorado: 

Ayrshire   

Brown  Swiss  ••'  .x 

Holstein   

Delaware: 

Holstein   : 

Illinois: 

Brown  Swiss   

Holstein   : 

Indiana: 

Brown  Swiss  t 

Iowa: 

Brown  Swiss  «......, 

Holstein  •  

Louisiana: 

Holstein   

Jersey   

Michigan! 

Brown  Swiss   

Minnesoata: 

Brown  Swiss  •  , 

Holstein   

Mississippi: 

Brown  Swiss  : 

New  Mexico  I 

Brown  Swiss   i 

Guernsey  t 

Holstein  

Jersey  ••••  

Ohioi 

Ayrshire   t 

Brown  Swiss   

Holstein   

Oklahoma: 

Guernsey  : 

Texas t 

Brown  Swiss* 

Guernsey  i 

Holstein  

Jersey   t 


- 

— 

;  - 

: 

•  - 

•  - 

1  - 

':  26 
:  1 

1  26 
:  1 

1 

's  26 
:  1 

t 

:  27 

27 

!  27 

2 

2 

:  1 

15 

:  1 

15 

1 
17 

:  12 

:  12 

12 

8 

2 

I  1 

11 

3 

2 

303 

308 

319 

2 

2 

5 

5 

7 

5 

3 

— 

8 

12 

6 

16 

3li 

lt2 

3 

It 

25 

32 

12li 
,  1 

27 

1,006 
7 

1,157 
8 

1,189 

8 

— 

1 

6 

7 

1 

20 

1 

20 

1 

27 

2 

1 

1 

li 

1 

li 

323 

328 

332 

1 



1 

1 

h 

li 

13 

1 

17 

16 

3li 

Ii7 

; 

2 

3 

7 

79 

89 

91 

3 

1 

li 

1 

27 

k 

32 

36 

3 

3 

3 

15 

18 

21 

2 

2 

li 

18 

22 

2li 

li 

li 

li 

16 

16 

16 

1 

8 

6 

15 

9 

12 

28 

li9 

6li 

3 

2 

5 

18 

18 

36 

lil 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3  • 

11 

52li 

538  : 

51il 

3  : 

3  . 

3 

1  1 

1 

— 

2 

1 

2 

I 

— 

: 

2  : 

,  li  ■ 

6  i 

6 

1  : 

1 

1  1 

2  t 

1  ! 

3  : 

It 

1 

I 

: 

7  1 

7  ■■ 

7 

I 

1  : 

t 

t 

1  : 

t 

I 

6  's 

6  ! 

7 

9  1 

39  ! 

8  ! 

56  ■ 

8 

9li  : 

95  ! 

197  : 

253 

t 

—  1 
t 

h  t 
I 

li  I 
I 

1 

11  1 

6  1 
t 

17  « 
t 

21 

—  t 
t 

—  : 

: 

7  1 

I 

15  : 

22  1 

t 

13  1 

t 

2h  • 

2  : 
t 

12  1 

2  : 
: 

li9  I 

2 
71 

3  ■ 

3  « 

3 

6  I 

23  > 

h  i 

33  ■ 

"zh  t 

29  1 

320  : 

373  1 

ltC6 

1  I 

1  I 

1  ! 

3  : 

3  1 

21  I 

125  1 

lli9  I 

152 
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TABLE  2.  Breeding  cattle,  dairy:    Inspection  for  exports  from  the  United  States  by  country  of  destination,  state  of  origin,  breed, 

age,  and  sex,  January-June,  1957  (Continued) 


Country  of  destination,  : 
state  of  origin  and 
breed 

Male 

Female  : 
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TAHLE  2.~Sreeciing  cattle,  dairy:     Inspection  for  exports  from  the  United  States  by  country  of  destination,  state  of  origin,  breed, 

age,  and  sex,  January- June ,  195V  (Continued) 
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Overall  output  of  dairy  products  in  the  first  quarter,  1957,  was  main- 
tained at  approximately  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1956.    Cheese  and  canned  milk  production  rose  above  the  19^6 
output,  but  butter  and  dried  milk  production  declined. 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  conditions  were  somewhat  unfavorable  for 
milk  production  in  the  January-March  quarter.    Feed  was  short  in  New 
Zealand  due  to  dry  weather  and  milk  production  dropped  sharply.    In  Aus- 
tralia, the  marked  decline  in  milk  production  reflected  the  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  which  continued  in  this  quarter. 

Conditions  favored  dairy  production  in  many  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
In  Denmark,  the  milk  increase  probably  was  due  to  plentiful  supplies  of 
domestically-grown  feeds.    The  winter  in  France  was  mild  and  milk  pro- 
duction in  first  quarter,  1957,  was  up.    In  Ireland,  milk  production  con- 
tinued its  upward  trend,  believed  to  be  due  to  a  slight  increase  in  milk 
cow  numbers,  a  plentiful  supply  of  feed  and  good  pasture  conditions  as  a 
result  of  the  mild  weather,  and  possibly  a  slight  increase  in  milk  pro- 
duction per  cow.    Milk  production  in  Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom  also 
showed  a  gain  in  this  quarter,  while  in  Sweden  it  continued  at  approxi- 
mately the  1956  level,. 


Cool  weather  in  Canada  curtailed  milk  production  vrtiich  dropped  sharply. 
In  the  United  States,  milk  production  was  practically  unchanged  from 
last  year. 
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Butter 

Factory  butter  output  in  the  first  quarter,  1957  dropped  3  percent  below 
the  comparable  quarter  of  1956.    Lower  butter  production  in  New  Zealand 
reflected  the  lower  milk  production  of  this  period.    In  Australia,  milk 
available  for  butter  was  in  short  supply. 

Milk  deliveries  to  creameries  in  Ireland  were  considerably  higher  in  the 
first  quarter  and  butter  production  showed  a  marked  gain  compared  with 
the  earlier  year.    Deliveries  also  were  heavier  and  butter  production  was 
up  in  Finland  and  Norway.    In  the  United  Kingdom,  some  of  the  surplus  milk 
available  for  manufacturing  was  diverted  to  butter  plants. 

Butter  production  in  Denjnark  was  maintained  at  almost  the  1956  level,  pri- 
marily because  of  rather  low  butter  prices  which  made  it  more  profitable 
to  divert  the  increased  whole  milk  production  into  the  manufacture  of 
other  dairy  products.    In  the  Netherlands,  also,  supplies  of  milk  for  man- 
ufacturing were  below  those  of  a  year  ago  and  butter  production  declined 
sharply.    Sweden  also  reported  lower  output  in  this  quarter. 

The  sharp  drop  in  production  in  Canada,  the  lowest  for  the  first  quarter 
since  1952,  was  attributed  to  increased  sales  of  fluid  milk  and  cream 
and  to  heavier  output  of  Cheddar  cheese.    Butter  production  in  the  United 
States  was  down  slightly  from  a  year  ago. 

Cheese 

Cheese  production  in  factories  in  the  January-March  quarter,  1957  in- 
creased 2  percent  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1956.    Output  was 
considerably  higher  in  Australia  throughout  the  quarter.    New  Zealand  re- 
ported production  somewhat  below  that  of  a  year  ago. 

In  Denmark,  the  increased  cheese  production  was  induced  by  more  favorable 
prices  than  in  the  first  quarter  a  year  earlier.    Cheese  plants  absorbed 
the  bulk  of  the  surplus  milk  production  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Cheese 
production  in  Sweden  showed  a  gain  in  the  opening  quarter  this  year  com- 
pared with  a  year  earlier.    Production  was  down  in  both  the  Netherlands 
and  Norway. 

Larger  quantities  of  milk  went  into  cheese  manufacture  in  Canada  than  a 
year  ago.    Production  in  the  United  States  showed  very  little  change  rela- 
tive to  the  earlier  year. 

Canned  Milk 


Overall  canned  milk  production  rose  k  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1957 
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as  cxjnpared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1956.-  Output  was  up  in  all 
reporting  coiintries  except  Argentina  and  Canada. 

Dried  Milk 

Dried  milk  output  in  the  first  quarter  of  19^7  dropped  3  percent  below 
the  1956  level.    In  Sweden,  total  dried  milk  production  increased,  due  to 
a  sharply  expanded  output  of  dried  whole  milk.    The  United  Kingdom  was 
the  only  other  country  reporting  increased  total  dried  milk  production 
in  this  period.    Overall  output  in  Australia  was  down,  although  production 
of  dried  whole  milk  was  up,  coir^jared  with  a  year  ago.    Total  dried  milk 
output  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  declined  in  this  quarter. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad t 

New  Zealand t    Reports  indicate  a  recovery  in  pasture  growth  in  most  dairy 
districts  following  continued  warm  conditions  and  some  good  rains.  This 
recovery  will  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  stock  and  should  ensure  ade- 
quate winter  feed  supplies. 

Australia:    Present  prospects  are  not  too  favorable  due  to  a  long  period 
of  dry  weather  and  milk  production  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  lower 
level  at  least  into  August, 

Denmark;    During  the  spring  and  early  summer,  chilly,  dry  weather  retarded 
pastures,  but  warm  weather  and  some  recent  precipitation  have  greatly  im- 
proved pasture  conditions. 

United  Kingdom:    The  output  of  milk  during  the  spring  flush  broke  all  re- 
cords and  is  e3q)ected  to  continue  very  high. 
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United  States  exports  of  dairy  products  totaled  6,or7  million  pounds, 
whole  milk  equivalent,  in  1956,  as  compared  to  6,692  million  pound 


s  m 


CommercialexDorts,  shipments  other  than  those  oropramed  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment agencies,  showed  considerable  gain  over  19^5  on  a  whole  milk  equiva- 
lent basis,  to  reach  a  new  oostwar  peak.    Although  commercial  exports  are 

proportion  of  our  total  exports,  the  gain  is^uit^ 

de?^i^''!nt  '     P^^^^^lly  illustrates  the  results  of  extensive  market 
aeve.Lopment  programs. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the  value  of  the  reported  exports  showed 
large  absolute  gains,  reaching  Uhl .h  million  in  1956,  a  gain  of  $3h  6 

Se^wir^he'stlnvr'  ^^^^  signlflLn?  In  c^- 

pared  with  the  stability  of  the  value  of  U.  S.  imports  of  dairy  oroducts 
which  have  averased  about  $1,0.6  million  during  the  last  6  yeaS.  ' 

drv  "^iZ  t^^7  ^^""/^"^  ^"^^""^  1955  shipments  except 

dry  whole  milk,  which  showed  a  decline  of         million  pounds  from  the  ii5  9 

TllnZ  '^^^^    ^^^^^^        ^^'^  si^ificanrgains,  o; 

a  whole  milk  equivalent  basis,  were  those  registered  by  butter  and  cheese 

btsis'  o'lre  Mill'  '^r'  '  '^"^^^  -  ^  P-^-t  ^eigh? 

basis  of  31.8  million  oounds,  the  whole  milk  equivalent  of  the  17.9  mil- 
lion pound  increase  in  butter  exports  is  about  5  times  as  great  and 
25.0  THillion  pound  increase  in  cheese  shipments  abroad  is  well  over  3 
times  the  whole  milk  equivalent  gain  in  condensed  milk  export  trade. 
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Total  imports  of  dairy  products  increased  slightly.    The  major  gains 
were  in  cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk,  but  these  were  offset  in  part  by  a 
3,7-million-pound  decline  in  casein  imports.    In  terms  of  whole  milk 
equivalent,  imports  amounted  to  ^30  million  pounds  in  19^6,  compared  to 
520  million  pounds  in  1955*    The  total  value  of  dairy  imports  increased 
about  ^1.2  million,  reaching  ^2.6  million  in  1956. 


Background  of  U.  S.  Dairy  Products  Trade 

Foreign  trade  in  dairy  products  by  the  United  States  has  historically 
amounted  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  annual  domestic  milk  production, 
ordinarily  less  than  1  percent,  on  an  equivalent  basis.    Exceptions  to 
this  pattern  are  found  in  the  periods  during  and  following  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II  when  large  quantities  of  products,  particularly  cheese 
and  processed  milks,  were  moved  abroad.    However,  even  in  19iii;,  the  peak 
year  of  the  war  movements,  only  5.6  percent  of  the  total  domestic  produc- 
tion went  into  export  channels;  and,  in  1956,  despite  large  donations  of 
dairy  products  for  overseas  needy  and  increased  commercial  sales,  only 
5.1  percent  of  the  annual  milk  production  was  sent  abroad.    (See  table, 
"Whole  Milk  Equivalent  of  United  States  Trade  in  Milk  Cream  and  Dairy 
Products  in  Relation  to  Production,  1936-56,") 

During  World  War  II,  with  most  of  the  normal  channels  of  trade  closed 
to  commercial  exporters,  the  bulk  of  the  movement  of  U,  S.  exports  was 
under  Government  programs  such  as  Lend-lease j  in  19kh,  almost  97  percent 
of  all  exports,  in  terms  of  milk  equivalent,  was  so  moved.    After  the 
surrender  of  Japan,  government  shipments,  which  included  those  by  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  constituted  the 
major  part  of  all  exports  of  dairy  products  through  19li6,  Government- 
sponsored  shipments  were  resumed  in  some  volume  in  19 50  under  the  various 
foreign  economic  aid  programs  of  the  United  States  and,  except  for  1952, 
have  accounted  for  a  considerable  part  of  total  exports  in  terms  of  milk 
equivalent.    Some  of  these  shipments  are  not  reported  by  U.  S,  Department 
of  Commerce  trade  publications;  these  will  be  discussed  later. 

In  1935  through  1939,  imports  in  terms  of  wh^le  milk  exceeded  exports. 
Imports  decreased  markedly  in  19hO,  and  it  was  not  until  1950  that  impor- 
tations were  close  to  the  prewar  level.    In  1952  milk  equivalent  value 
of  imports  exceeded  that  of  exports  for  the  first  year  since  1939.  How- 
ever, dairy  imports  under  import  regulations  have  declined  from  the  1952 
level,  and  presently  are  less  than  0,5  percent  of  total  production  on  a 
milk  equivalent  basis. 
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Shipments  to  Territories 

There  is  also  a  substantial  out-nov^ment  of  milk  and  dairy  products  from 
the  continental  United  States  to  noncontiguous  territories  and  possessions; 
the  bulk  of  this  trade  is  with  Hawaii  and  Alaska.    This  movement  is  nob, 
of  course,  considered  as  export  trade  and  does  not  appear  in  the  commer- 
cial export  statistics.    Since  it  may  be  of  interest,  these  shipiients 
are  shorn  in  the  accompanying  table,  "Ship»nents  of  Dairy  Products  to 
Territories  and  Possessions  19lil-56  (Quantity)". 

Exports  of  Dairy  Products 

Exports  of  U,  3,  dairy  products  reported  by  the  U.  S,  Census  Bureau  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  19^6,  in  both  quantity  and  value.    The  total  value 
increased  from  $il2,3  million  worth  of  dairy  products  in  1955  to  $lh7»h 
million  in  1956. 

Gains  were  recorded  for  each  product  exceot  dry  whole  milk  and  malted 
milk  compounds.    Slight  declines  in  lihese  products  were  caused  by  a  de- 
crease in  the  average  value  and  the  quantity  shipped.    As  a  group,  the 
processed  milk  products  were  again  the  most  important,  comprising  58  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  and  a  major  proportion  of  the  ;^ole  milk  equiva- 
lent. 

Each  of  the  processed  milk  products,  except  dry  whole  milk,  showed  sig- 
nificant gains  in  1956,    Contribiting  to  these  increases,  as  well  as  to 
increases  in  the  exports  of  many  other  dairy  products,  was  the  Public 
Law  U80  program.    In  1956,  the  second  full  year  of  its  operation,  12.2 
million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  1,3  million  pounds  of  condensed  milk, 
7,3  million  pounds  of  evaporated  milk,  0.3  million  poimds  of  dry  whole 
milk,  9»2  million  pounds  of  hitter  and  butteroil,  and  2.5  million  pounds 
of  cheese  were  exported  under  Title  I,  for  payments  in  foreign  currency. 
Considerable  quantities  of  nonfat  dry  milk  were  also  exported  under 
Titles  II  and  III.    The  breakdown  between  these  is  not  available. 

The  value  of  nonfat  dry  milk  exported,  at  $30,U  million,  was  again  the 
largest  of  the  processed  milk  group.    However,  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  these  exports  was  not  included  with  any  Government  exporting 
program.    Slightly  more  than  50  percent  of  the  nonfat  dry  milk  was  export- 
ed by  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  authorized  under  section  iil6 
.of  Public  Law  kSO,  Title  III.    These  were  donations  from  stocks  held  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.    Another  relatively  large  amount  of  nonfat 
dry  milk,  62.0  million  pounds,  was  exported  by  govemment-to-govemment 
sales,  iriiich  are  made  at  concessional  prices  for  specified  usage.  Slight- 
ly over  5o  percent  of  these  sales  went  to  Japan,  about  30  percent  to 
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Shipments  of  Dairy  Products  to  Territories 
and  Possessions  19l4l"*56  (Quantity) 
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Source:    Agricultural  >Iarketing  Service, 

Whole  Milk  Equivalent  of  United  States'  Trade  in  Mill^ 
Cream  and  Dairy  Products  in  Relation  to  Production  1936-56 
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United  States  Foreign  Trade  in  Dairy  Products 

Reported  exports  and  imports  of  principal  dairy  products.  United  States,  1920-1956 
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Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Israel,  and  the  remainder  was  distributed  between  Costa  Rica,  Brazil, 
and  Chile,    The  International  Cooperation  Administration  programed 
U7.i|.  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 'milk  for  export.    Approximately  15 
million  pounds  were  exported  through  coiranercial  channels  >ri.thout  direct 
government  assistance.    Exports  programed  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law^  U80, 
those  by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  government-to- 
government  sales,  are  all  conducted  through  the  channels  of  private  trade, 
with  the  Government's  assistance  in  programing. 

The  increase  in  butter  exports,  beginning  in  19^k  when  3,3  million  pounds 
were  exported,  continued  at  a  rapid  rate,  reaching  liO,3  million  pounds 
during  1956,    This  movement  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  scope  of 
government-programed  sales;  however,  11,9  million  poiinds  were  exported 
in  1956  without  any  government  program,  compared  to  6,7  million  pounds 
in  1955*    The  largest  amount,  19,2  million  pounds  was  programed  ty  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration,    There  were  additional  sales  of 
butter  oil,  exported  both  commercially  and  through  Government  programs. 
About  ho  percent  of  the  butter  oil  exports,  excluding  donations,  were  made 
to  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund,    Approximately  25  percent  were  made 
through  Public  Law  U80,  and  the  remaining  35  percent  were  commercial  sales. 

Exports  of  cheese  have  shown  phenomenal  gains,  increasing  from  5,3  million 
pounds  in  195U  to  22,9  million  pounds  in  1955  and  reaching  h7»9  million 
pounds  in  1956,    Again,  government  programs  were  an  integral  part,  with 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration  programing  30,8  million 
pounds  and  Title  I  of  Public  Law  iiSO  accounting  for  2,5  million  pounds. 
However,  the  increased  commercial  exports  were  probably  the  most  signifi- 
cant, as  they  reached  lii,6  million  pounds  compared  to  6,3  million  in  1955, 

Relief  Exports  1/ 

Under  section  1|16  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19 U9,  Congress  provided  for 
the  distribution  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  needy  persons 
abroad.    The  commodities,  according  to  the  act,  were  to  be  distributed 
through  private  welfare  organizations  of  the  United  States  having  overseas 
facilities  and  vrtiich  were  approved  for  participation  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid,  a  citizens'  group  established  to  co- 
ordinate private  foreign  aid  efforts  with  those  carried  out  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,    Under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develoranent  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  195U  (Public  Law  i|80).  Congress  amended  the  191^9  law  to  allow 


1/  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  Relief  Export  Program,  see 
Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FD  7-56,  United  States  Trade  in  Dairy  Pro- 
ducts, Average  1935-39,  and  Annually  1951-55,  June  29,  1936,  pp,  6-7, 
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the  United  Nations  Children's  Qnergency  Fund  to  receive  donations  of 
coiranodities  under  section  Ul6  for  shipment  to  foreign  countries  for 
relief  and  charity.    Prior  to  this,  UNICEF  was  required  to  purchase  its 
products  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  although  it  attained 
them  at  concessional  prices.    The  table  on  page  11  shows  the  Ul6  ship- 
ments, excluding  UNICEF,  since  the  beginning  of  the  program. 

Since  the  first  enactment  in  19k9,  this  has  been  an  important  method  of 
disposing  of  surplus  dairy  products  purchased  for  price-supporting  pur- 
poses.   However,  just  since  19^3  has  its  importance  become  so  oven^elra- 
ing.    Since  1953,  the  i|l6  program  has  accounted  for  over  60  percent  of 
this  country's  entire  dairy  exports  of  butter  and  cheese.    The  year  19$6 
was  no  exception  to  this  pattern.    The  kl6  shipnents  of  cheese  and  nonfat 
dry  milk  continued  to  increase,  although  shipments  of  butter  and  butter 
oil  under  section  klS  declined— butter  by  about  kO  million  pounds  and 
butter  oil  by  about  20  million  pounds  (about  10  percent  in  each  case). 

Much  of  this  decline  is  attributable  to  the  increased  sales  of  these 
products.    Also  contributing  to  the  decline  in  l\l6  shipnents  of  butter 
and  butter  oil  was  the  depletion  of  butter  stocks  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  the  latter  half  of  19^6.    This  depletion  was  in 
part  the  result  of  higher  domestic  prices,  effecting  increased  sales  on 
the  free  market  and  decreasing  the  need  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
purchases  for  price  supporting  purposes,    Europe  received  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  ^9,9  million  pounds  of  butter  shipped  under  section  i|1.6. 

West  Germany  was  the  largest  single  recipient,  taking  1^,6  million  pounds, 
or  about  26  percent  of  the  total.    West  Germany  has  been  one  of  the  major 
countries  to  receive  dairy  products  under  section  iil6  because  of  its  re- 
habilitation program.    Future  donations  to  West  Germany  jaaj  be  somewhat 
lower,  as  the  rehabilitation  program  nears  completion.    Other  European 
coxmtries  receiving  large  quantities  of  butter  under  this  program  ^rere 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Greece,    These  countries,  together  with  West  Germany, 
account  for  about  8i|.  percent  of  the  total  European  shipments,  or  about 
75  percent  of  all  butter  shipments  under  section 

Asian  countries  received  most  of  the  bitter  oil.    Of  the  li9«7  million 
pounds  donated  under  section  Ul6  in  1956  (70.1  million  pounds  in  1955) 
65  percent  went  to  18  Asiatic  countries,    India,  with  a  shortage  of 
foreign  exchange,  received  11,9  million  pounds  in  1956,    Although  this 
was  a  decrease  of  about  62  percent  from  the  1^55  level,  it  was  still  the 
largest  quantity  of  butter  oil  received  by  ar^r  one  country,  Pakistan, 
also  in  need  of  foreign  exchange,  was  second  according  to  the  quantity 
received. 
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Europe,  receiving  9.2  million  pounds  to  rank  second  as  a  continent, 
ranked  third  in  19^5»    Portugal,  a  new  country  to  receive  1^16  shipments, 
accounted  for  2  million  pounds  of  the  increase,  and  Greece  for  about 
1,5  million  pounds.    The  rest  was  relatively  evenly  distributed  among 
Austria,  France,  West  Germany,  and  Italy,    Africa  was  not  far  behind 
Europe,  with  total  receipts  of  butter  oil  under  section  Ul6  of  7»h  mil- 
lion pounds,  a  50-percent  decline  from  the  19^5  figure  due  for  the  most 
part  to  the  large  decline  in  Egypt's  receipts  brought  about  by  the  Suez 
crisis. 

Cheese  exports  under  section  1^16  once  again  set  a  new  peak  by  reaching 
12^,7  million  pounds,  72  percent  of  all  cheese  exports  in  19^6.  Again, 
Europe  was  the  major  recipient,  taking  8k  percent  of  the  entire  hl^  cheese 
exports.    Two  countries— VJest  Germany  and  Spain— got  over  20  million 
pounds  each,  while  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  and  Greece  received  over  10  million 
pounds  each.    This  represents  about  a  20-million-pound  increase  in  Europe's 
receipts  over  the  195^  level,    Latin  America  registered  gains  of  slight- 
ly over  2  million  pounds,  about  a  25-percent  increase,    Africa  and  Asia 
experienced  rather  significant  declines,  about  18  million  pounds  in 
Africa  and  about  l.ii  million  pounds  for  Asia,    Accounting  for  most  of  the 
African  decline  were  shipments  to  Egypt,  which  were  teiininated  with  the 
Suez  crisis. 

Shipments  of  nonfat  dry  milk  under  section  i;l6,  omitting  UNIGEF  exports, 
totaled  271.7  million  pounds  in  1956,  a  record  under  this  program,  UNICEP 
accounted  for  approximately  11^3 •h  million  pounds  in  1956,  a  l5o6  percent 
increase  from  the  12li,l  million  pounds  exported  in  1955*    Excluding  UNIGEF 
donations,  Europe  received  52  percent  of  all  the  nonfat  dry  milk  donated 
imder  section  ii.l6j  and  Spain,  receiving  l47,6  million  pounds,  was  the 
largest  importing  country.    Other  European  countries  receiving  large  dona- 
tions of  nonfat  dry  milk  were  West  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  Italy,  and  Greece, 

Asia  ranked  second  accordir^g  to  donations  of  nonfat  dry  milk  under  sec- 
tion ltl6.    The  continent  as  a  whole  received  102,3  million  pounds,  or 
37  percent  of  the  total,    India  was  the  leader,  taking  32,9  million  pounds, 
or  32  percent  of  all  the  Asian  imports  under  section  Ul6.    Europe,  Asia, 
and  South  America  showed  significant  gains  in  the  quantities  received. 
The  latter  more  than  doubled  its  receipts,  vAiich  reached  21,6  million 
pounds,    Brazil  and  Colombia  were  the  destinations  of  most  of  the  nonfat 
dry  milk  exported  to  South  America,    These  increases  for  the  most  part 
were  offset  by  the  large  decline  in  donations  to  Africa,    Here,  the  de- 
cline in  donations  to  Eg3rpt  accounted  entirely  for  the  overall  drop, 
Egypt  received  39,5  million  pounds  of  the  total  iiO,2  million  pounds  given 
to  Africa  in  1955>  and  only  0,1  million  of  1,3  pounds  donated  in  1956, 
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Import  Controls  of  Dairy  Products  Trade 

Of  primary  importance  in  the  importation  of  dairy  products  by  the  United 
States  is  the  fact  of  import  controls.    Imports  of  butter  and  various 
other  dairy  products  have  been  subject  to  import  licensing  controls 
since  early  in  World  VJar  II,    In  19li2,  with  ocean  shipping  facilities 
extremely  limited  in  view  of  requirements,  a  series  of  Executive  orders 
were  executed,  designed  to  limit  imports  to  strategic  materials,  includ- 
ing food.    Concurrently  with  the  imposition  of  these  controls  on  public 
agencies,  a  general  import  order,  M-63,  was  issued  to  control  food  im- 
ports for  private  accounts.    While  the  order  was  issued  by  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  acted  as  administrator.    In  late  I9U1,  with  the  stockpile  of 
critical  war  materials  no  longer  a  problem,  the  complete  responsibility 
for  food  import  controls  was  turned  over  to  the  V/ar  Food  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  General  Imports  Order  M-63  was  replaced 
by  War  Food  Order  Number  63, 

After  the  war,  controls  were  gradually  relaxed  on  all  dairy  products 
except  butter.    Authority  for  the  continuation  of  import  controls  on 
butter  was  provided  for  under  the  first  Defense  Production  Act  (effec- 
tive July  1,  19^0),    When  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  19^0  was  extended 
in  19^1,  section  10i|  was  included,  providing  that  no  dairy  product  should 
be  imported  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determined  would: 

(a)  Impair  or  reduce  domestic  production; 

(b)  Interfere  with  orderly  domestic  storing  and  marketing;  or 

(c)  Result  in  an  unnecessary  burden  or  expenditure  under  any 
Government  price  support  program. 

On  August  9,  19^1,  the  importation  of  butter  was  again  embargoed;  also 
embargoed  was  nonfat  dry  milk.  All  cheese  imports  were  subject 

to  quantitative  quotas  based  on  average  annual  imports  during  I9I4.8-5O, 
and  casein  imports  were  given  quantitative  quotas  based  on  imports  dur- 
ing 1950-51. 

In  1952,  the  Defense  Production  Act  was  again  extended.    Section  lOl;  was 
continued  with  two  additional  features;  they  were: 

(a)  The  Secretary  must  now  determine  the  necessity  for  controls 
for  each  type  or  variety  of  product; 

(b)  Import  quotas  may  be  increased  by  l5  percent  in  the  interest 
of  international  trade  and  relationships. 
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The  principal  effect  of  the  change  concerning  determination  of  imports 
by  types  or  varieties  concerned  cheese.    On  July  1952,  import  controls 
were  terminated  on  Pecorino  and  Roquefort,  variety  cheeses  made  from 
sheep's  milk,  Swiss  cheese,  Gruyere  process  cheese,  Bryndza,  Goya  and 
most  miscellaneous  varieties  of  this  type,  and  Stilton,  a  blue-mold 
cheese.    Import  controls  were  also  lifted  on  casein.    On  April  1,  19^3* 
dried  whole  milk,  dried  cream,  and  dried  buttermilk  were  added  to  the 
list  of  embargoed  items  under  Defense  Food  Order  3,  the  instrument  con- 
trolling imports  under  the  Defense  Production  Act  Authority. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  expired  on  June  30,  1953.    Previous  to  its 
expiration,  the  President,  acting  under  authority  granted  under  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  caused  an  investigation 
to  be  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission  of  the  effects  of  unrestricted  imports 
of  dairy  products  on  the  Government's  price  support  programs.    On  the 
basis  of  the  Tariff  Comnission's  report  there  was  issued  a  Presidential 
proclamation  restricting  imports  of  dairy  products.    Import  Regulation  1 
was  put  into  effect  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  authority  of 
the  Presidential  proclamation.    The  commodities  and  quotas  established 
under  Import  Regulation  1  are  shown  in  the  following  table  along  with  the 
status  of  controls  under  section  lOij.. 


Imports  of  Dairy  Products 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  more  than  95  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  U,  S,  dairy  imports  was  in  the  form  of  cheese  and  casein.    The  value 
of  all  the  dairy  products  imported  during  1956  was  about  $h2»6  million, 
a  2.8  percent  increase  over  1955*    Since  most  of  the  dairy  products 
imported  are  under  import  regulations,  there  is  little  variation  in  either 
the  quantity  or  value.    However,  since  the  quotas  are  based  on  the  fiscal 
year,  and  the  data  presented  here  is  for  the  calendar  year,  there  may  be 
slight  differences  between  the  limits  established  by  the  quotas  and  the 
actual  quantities  impk^rted. 

Casein  controls  were  lifted  in  December  1952,  and  imports  were  up  almost 
one  third  the  following  year.    In  195U  they  dropped  back  to  slightlv 
above  the  1952  level,  but  in  1955  they  again  increased  to  about  7k»h  mil- 
lion pounds.    In  1956  there  was  again  a  slight  decline,  about  5  percent, 
although  the  value  increased  by  about  11  percent.    The  same  relationship 
was  true  in  195ii  wtien  the  casein  imports  decreased  and  the  total  value 
increased.    Argentina  has  consistently  been  the  major  supplier  of  casein 
for  the  U,  S.  market,  73  percent  of  the  total  imports  in  1956. 
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Status  of  imports  of  daily  products  under  section 
as  of  December  31,  1956 


22, 


Coinmodity 


Import  status 
prior  to 
July  1,  1953, under 
section  lOii 


Quota  status 
under 
section  22 


Import 
authorization 
July  1,  1955 

through 
June  30,  1956 


Butter   

Malted  milk 


Nonfat  dry  milk 


Italian  cows'  milk 

cheese   

Cheddar   


Edam  and  gouda 
Blue  mold 
Dry  whole  milk 
Dry  buttermilk 

Casein   

Dried  cream 


Embargoed   

High  fat  contents 
embargoed  ..... 
Embargoed  Aug.  9, 

1951  

Annual  quota  1/ 
9,200,000  lbs. 
Annual  quota  2/ 
9,775,000  lbs. 
Annual  quota  2/ 

14,600,000  lbs.  . 
Annual  quota  1/ 

3,ii50,000  lbs.  . 
Embargoed 

April  1,  1953 
Embargoed 

April  1,  1953  . . 
Controls  terminated 

Dec.  30,  1952  .. 
Embargoed 

April  1,  1953 


2/ 


Not 


Pounds 
707,000 

6,000 

I,  807,000 
9,200,100 
2,780,100 

II,  600,200 
li,l67,000 

7,000 
i;96,000 
controlled 
500 


Pounds 
707,000 

6,000 

1,807,000 

9,200,100 

2,780,100 

U, 600, 200 

2/  1^,167,000 

7,000 

U96,000 

Not  controlled 

500 


1/  Including  l5  percent  allowance  in  interest  of  international  trade. 
2/  Including  processed  cheddarj  processed  cheddar  treated  separately 
under  section  lOlt. 

3/  Including  processed  blue-mold;  processed  blue-mold  treated  separately 
under  section  lOii. 


The  1.7-Tnillion-pound  increase  in  cheese  imports  is  accounted  for  by  a 
slight  increase  in  nearly  all  the  varieties.    However,  most  of  the  increase 
in  imports  has  been  in  those  not  covered  by  import  regulations.    The  value 
of  the  cheese  imported  increased  a  proportionate  amount  as  the  average 
value  per  pound  remained  about  the  same. 
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Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  have  never  been  import  items  of  conse- 
quence.   Receipts  during  19^6  declined  about  2,000  pounds  from  the 
8,000  recorded  in  19^5. 

The  19^6  imports  of  dried. idiole  milk  and  dried  buttermilk  were  under 
19^5  and  19Sh  receipts  and  well  under  the  quotas.    Nonfat  dry  milk 
imports  were  down  slightly,  totaling  l,k  million  pounds,  and  imports 
of  malted  milk  compounds  at  6,000  pounds  were  at  the  same  level  as 
1955»    Both  of  these  quantities  were  within  the  quotas  allotted. 


By  E.  L.  Tipton  and  P.  E.  0»Donnell 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Division,  FAS 
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Total  Exports  of  Milk,  Cream  and  Dairy  Products 
Average  1935-39,  Annual  1952-56 

Quantity 


Item 


Average 

1935-39 


1952 


1953 


1951i 


1955 


19! 


56i/ 


Fresh  milk  and  cream 

Butter 

All  cheese 

Cheddar,  natural 

Other,  natural 

Cheddar,  processed 

Other,  processed 
Processed  milk 

Condensed,  sweetened 

Evaporated 

Dried  whole 

Nonfat  dry  milk 
Processed  milk  products 

Infants '  and  Dietetics ' 
chiefly  milk  base 

Malted  milk  compounds 
and  mixture 

Ice  cream  powder  mixes 

Casein  (inedible) 

Dairy  products,  N.E.S. 


1,000 
pounds 

550 
1,370 
1,281 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

U,586 
25,971 
3,116 
2,735 


3/ 

y 
y 

n.a. 

3,202 


1,000 
pounds 

U,81U 
91U 

3,811 
291 
983 

1,363 

1,17U 

29,553 
97,095 
2/^2,319 
58,728 


9,261 

2/5,023 
2/l,U36 
167 
5,130 


1,000 
pounds 

3,790 
362 

5,912 
UUl 
812 

3,707 
952 

2/17,979 
133,2ii5 
2/U6,070 
2/98,098 


11,382 

3,332 
2/1,186 
206 
7,U88 


1,000 
pounds 

1,920 
3,3li3 
5,378 
816 
1,21U 
2,239 
1,109 

1,U12 
131,U18 
U2,U21 
3/16a,886 


10,269 
3,32e 

i,oUi 
lUo 
1U,113 


1,000 
pounds 

2,073 
22,U99 
22,897 

3,512 

l,79ii 
12,Ul5 

5,176 

8,012 
15U, 800 
U5,891 
222,833 


13,715 

lj,280 

730 
127 
20,506 


1,000 
pounds 

2,695 
UO,383 
U7,935 

7,783 

2,325 
36,68U 

1,11*3 

39,851 
170,101 

U0,U83 
280,678 


13,792 

3,380 
8U5 
277 
20,663 


~2]    Revised,    3/    Included  with  Dairy  Products,  not  elsewhere 


y PVeliminary, 
specified. 


Total  T'lxports  of  milk,  cream  and  dairy  products 
Average  1935-39,  Annual  1952-56  (Continued) 

Value 


:  Average 

i  1956i/ 

Product 

:  1935-39 

:  1952 

:  1953 

:'  195U 

1955 

:  $1,000 

:  $1,000 

:  $1,000 

:  11,000 

:  *1,000 

:  $1,000 

Fresh  Milk  and  Cream 

j  U9 

:  808 

:  785 

\  537 

:  566 

:  692 

Butter 

!  It07 

=  750 

:  287 

19,151 

:  20,795 

All  Cheese 

:  285 

•  1,962 

:  2,639 

:  2,261 

•■  8,U52 

•  17,717 

Cheddar,  natural 

:  135 

'  196 

!  2814 

:  9h3 

■  2,053 

Other,  natural 

'  n,a. 

•  535 

:  UOl 

:  U93 

■  7liO 

:  900 

Cheddar,  processed 

>  n.a. 

'  1,533 

:  920 

'  5,157 

•  114,215 

Other,  processed 

n.a. 

598 

509 

!  5614 

1,612 

:  51*9 

Prdcessed  Milk 

Condensed,  sweetened 
Evaporated 

5U9  ' 

6,827 

'  U,512 

363 

1,9U3 

!  8,776 

1,800 

15,851  : 

20,351 

19,U31  : 

22,963 

26,51*7 

Dried  Whole 

1,098 

23,063 

2h,778 

21,772 

23,232 

19,853 

Nonfat  dry  milk 

18U  '• 

10,006  : 

13,695  = 

2/19,  lli8  . 

23,170 

30,385 

Processed  Milk  Products  : 

Infants '  and  Dietetics  •  : 

chiefly  milk  base  : 

6,636  \ 

7,728  : 

6,713  : 

8,816  ': 

9,080 

Malted  milk  compounds  : 

and  mixtures  ' 

H,  \ 

2,055  \ 

1,U13  : 

1,530  : 

2,0614  ! 

1,623 

Ice  cream  powder  mixes  J 

625  : 

536  : 

hkS  • 

325  ! 

361 

Casein  (inedible)  : 

n.a.  : 

5? 

iia  : 

35  ■' 

6I4  : 

65 

Dairy  Products,  N.E.S.  : 

1,029  : 

3,937  : 

5,621  : 

7,335  - 

11,058  : 

11.51*6 

Total  Value  : 

5,i401  : 

72,577  : 

82,1459  \ 

2/81,  iil7  1 

?'ll2,80ii  : 

11*7.1*1*0 

specified. 


Revised. 3/ Included  with  Dairy  Products,  not  elsewhere 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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Total  Imports  of  Fdlk,  Cream  and  Dairy  Products 
Average  1935-39,  Annual  1952-56 

Quantity 


Item 

:  Average 
'  1935-39 

:  1952 

:  1953 

:  195ii 

1955 

:  1956i/ 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  ,1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

i  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

Cream 

t  323 

!  2 

:  2 

: 

: 

:  1 

Whole  Milk 

:  26 

:  2/ 

i  2 

!  391 

: 

Skimmed  Milk  &  Buttermilk 

t  216 

:  2 

2/ 

- 

I  - 

:  . 

Condensed,  sweetened 
Evaporated 

:  398 

:  2/ 

:  k 

!  8 

:  6 

:  k 

•  37 

:  2 

:  U67 

•  52 

t  2 

i  2 

Condensed,  N.E.S, 

'        637  i 

I  10 

- 

! 

V/hole  Milk,  dried 

:  1,652 

:  37,012 

:  5,866 

!  9 

:  6 

\  6 

Cream,  dried 

- 

:  226 

13h 

:  - 

- 

i^kimmed  Milk,  dried 

'  3/ii,502 

J  569 

i  U35 

:  710 

t  l,8ii8 

!  1,U20 

Buttermilk,  dried 

i  3/391 

i  12,551 

I  l,lii6 

!  7U3 

!  2i49 

:  162 

Malted  Milk  &  Compounds, 

dried  : 

Ih 

!  5,209 

:  7 

t  3 

\  6 

i  6 

Butter 

•  9,278 
56,587  • 

:  U58 

:  126 

:  962 

:  7U2 

:  7)i8 

Cheese  -  all  • 

!  ii9,208 

56,215 

:  h9, 9^Q 

:  51,951 

:  53,718 
:  8,320 
'  3,683 

Swiss 

'      8,668  : 

f    7,322  ! 
:  3,056 

:  8,656 

!  8,]422 

:  8,6iil 

Gruyere 

!  2,311 

3,215  . 

:  3,085 

!  3,585 

Romano 

0 

!  I,ll01 

:  2,226 

:  1,512 

:  1,366 

:  1,791 
i  13,7U2 

Pecorino  h/ 

0  l5,6Uii 

J  12,715 

i  12,313 
!    2,056  . 

!  13,317 

:  13,2U2 

Regginao  '• 

') 

955  ' 

:  1,611 

!  1,256 

!  1,630 

Parmesan 

•')    2,160  • 

:  120 

:        297  : 

251  ! 

!  396 

:  269 

Provoloni  ! 

)  ! 

:    U,026  . 

i    3,735  ' 

:    3,606  : 

'  ^  li  07'^ 

.  ^  u,ooi 

Provolctte 

0  5,09ii 

•  73 

I        U6  : 

31  ! 

Roquefort 

:     2,383  i 

•    1,815  ' 
'  6,525 

:    1,806  ! 

1,879  ! 

1,630  ! 

1,861 

Cheddar  : 

:    7,810  . 

i    2,8lij  1 
>    3,30ii  i 

:  2,577 

:  2,782 

Blue  Mold 

3,022 
'    3,585  : 

:    3,331  ! 

ii,560  ! 

:  3,98U 

i  3,99h 

Edam     Gouda  ' 

3,326  : 

U,732  ! 

'  U,915 

5,187 

Bryndja  '• 

23 

'  h9 

Sbrinz  J 

385  : 

273  ' 

82  J 

37  ! 

117 

All  other  cheese  includ-  : 

ing  processed  not  list-' 

ed  above  ' 

9,829  J 

U,208  ! 

5,891  i 

'    5,278  ! 

6,22ii  ! 

6,292 

Casein,  dried  : 

8,180  : 

56,838  : 

7ii,2h6  : 

59,833  : 

7U,ii80  : 

70,673 
768 

Lactose,  dried  ■ 

2,968  ! 

2,27U  ' 

2,U8h  : 

1,960  i 

T7  Preliminary.  2/  Under  500  pounds.  T/  Revised.  ^7  Pecorino  cheese, 
sheep's  milk  cheese,  including  small  amounts  not  suitable  for  grating. 
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Total  Imports  of  Milk,  Cream  and  Dairy  Products 
Average  1935-39,  Annual  1952-56 
(continued) 


Value 


Item 

!  Average 
!  1935-39 

:  1952 

1953 

!  195I4 

\  ^^^^ 

:  195^ 

: $1,000  ■ 

!  $1,000 

5 $1,000 

:$1,000 

: $1,000 

: $1,000 

Cream 

!         56  * 

t  1 

:         1  ' 

!  1 

i 

:  1 

Whole  Milk 

!  1 

'  2/ 

:  U6 

: 

Skimmed  milk  &  Buttermilk 

5  5 

:  2/ 

^  2/ 

:  2 

- 

• 

Condensed  (sweetened) 

•  27 

^        2/  ! 

t  1 

i  1 

:  1 

t  2 

Evaporated 

!  3 

'  2/ 

5       71  ' 

!  8 

:  1 

:  2 

Condensed,  n.e.s.  '• 

!         28  s 

:  1 

! 

: 

- 

I 

Whole  milk,  dried  ! 

t       liil  . 

'  9,U77 

i  1,1U8 

:  2 

:  1 

:  2 

Cream,  dried 

•     103  . 

5  68 

: 

I  - 

: 

Skim  milk,  dried  > 

'      175  ' 

i  77 

:  39 

!  6h 

•  153 

t  130 

Buttermilk,  dried  ! 

23  ! 

!  1,U76 

t  137 

66 

'  25 

:  18 

Malted  milk  &  Compounds,  dried  : 

!               5  " 

•  2,250  • 

t  3 

=  3 

'  3 

t  3 

Butter 

!  1,759 

i  271 

r  60 

U50 

:       U13  ! 

J  372 

Cheese  -  all  ! 

!  12,222 

=23,169 

!27,ii5l 

!25,ii3U 

5  26,902 

527,630 

Swiss  ! 

'  2,656 

!  ii,lil3 

!  5,lU5 

!  14,977 

'  5,112 

•  U,933 

Gruyere 

!  n.a. 

!  2,07U 

!  2,195 

•'  1,998 

i  2,266 

:  2,271 

Romano  ! 

'  n.a. 

:  5Ui; 

!  737 

'  515 

:  51^2 

!  580 

Pecorino 

n.a. 

'  6,U12  1 

!  6,975  ' 

!  7,U3U 

:  7,832 

'  8,3U8 

Reggiano 

'  n.a. 

!  i;li3 

:  821; 

:  672 

'  589 

1  610 

Parmesan 

:  n.a. 

!  62 

'  19h 

•  163 

:       19U  • 

i  129 

Provoloni 

:  n.a. 

!  1,919 

!  2,00U 

!  1,886 

; [1,955 

Provolette  ' 

:  n.a. 

:  3l4 

J  2U 

!          16  ! 

Roquefort  J 

n.a.  i 

1  1,205  ! 

.  1,266 

:  1,U0U  ' 

•      1,277  ! 

!  l,Ulll 

Cheddar  > 

n.a.  i 

!  2,107  '• 

!  2,365  ' 

'     756  ' 

697 

:  768 

Blue  mold  ! 

:      n.a.  ' 

t  1,257  ! 

1,51U  i 

i  l,i;62  ! 

l,6ii9  ! 

1,803 

Edam  &  Gouda  ! 

!     n.a.  ' 

!  1,329 

!   1,811  ! 

!    1,909  1 

!    1,995  ! 

!  2,07i4 

Bryndza  i 

'     n.a.  * 

!            1  ' 

t         6  • 

=  15 

Sbrinz  ! 

!     n.a,  ' 

i     150  ! 

98  - 

!           29  i 

15  ' 

ho 

All  other  cheese,  including  J 

1^2,663 

processed  not  listed  above  ! 

'    5,990  I 

!    1,U90  ! 

:  2,299 

!^,212  ! 

: 3/2, 673  i 

Casein,  dried  J 

!       623  i 

•  8,535  • 

9,286  ! 

!lO,lii6  ! 

!  13,557  ! 

•lii,276 

Lactose,  dried  i 

:  2/ 

t     U35  s 

326  ! 

•     371  ! 

!       31ii  i 

!  126 

Total  Value  : 

15,068  ! 

:ii5,795 

38,591  ! 

36,59ii  : 

Ul,37U  J 

i;2,562 

T7  Preliminary.  2/  Less  than  $500.  J7  Includes  less  than  $50,000  for  total  of 
"informal"  entries  of  above  cheeses  not  included  in  specific  category. 
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Iraports  by  Country  of  Origin 
Average  1935-39,  Annual  19?2-56 


Product  and 

i  Average 

;  1956i^ 

Country 

!  1935-39 

5  1952 

t  1953 

5  195ii 

f  1955 

!  1,000 

!  1,000 

I  1,000 

5  1,000 

I  1,000 

t  1,000 

!  pounds 

!  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

5  pounds 

BUTTER 

Canada  2/  j 

!  Ul 

!  U57 

t  1 

I  1 

:  ^ 

Cuba 

r  290 

•  — 

»  • 

— 

Denmark 

'      hie  ' 

!             —  ! 

:  299 

S        21*6  ! 

t  168 

Latvia 

i  ii/1,030 

— 

> 

»  — 

— 

Lithuania 

1  — 

»  — 

!  — 

Netherlands 

!     1,650  1 

'  28 

i  Ih 

United  Kingdom  ! 

t        892  . 

!            -  ! 

!        "  U 

Poland 

:  5/lli2 

U.S^S.R.  (Eiirope  &  Asia) J 

!      5/536  ! 

Argentina                        J  E/726 

i  1 

i      'ii2  i 

\  62 

:  ! 

t  176 

Brazil  : 

6/  ! 

'  15 

New  Zealand  ! 

'     2,658  ! 

:      "Ul  • 

I     567  ! 

!      392  : 

358 

Australia  ' 

'     6/  ' 

!            7  ! 

t            8  ! 

t  20 

Others  ! 

U70  s 

"lli  i 

13  ! 

7 

Total  ! 

9,278  ! 

U58  i 

'      126  i 

962  : 

7i|2  : 

'  7ii8 

1/    Preliminary.    2/    Includes  Newfo\mdland  and  Labrador.    3/    Less  than  500 
pounds.    U/   Average  1935-38.    5/    Average  1935-37.    6/  If  any,  under  "Others". 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Con55iled  from  foreign  Commerce  and 
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Imports  by  Country  of  Origin 
Average  1935-39,  Annual  1952-56 
(Continued) 


Product  and 

!  Average' 

>  / 

Country 

:  1935-39 

:  1952 

'i  1953 

:  195U 

!  1955 

:  1956i/ 

!  1,000 

:  1,000  ! 

.  1,000 

!  1,000  • 

:  1,000 

I  1,000 

:  pounds  ' 

i  pounds  ' 

:  pounds 

!  pounds  ' 

!  pounds 

:  pounds 

CHEESE: 

All  Cheese 

Canada  2/ 

!    5,050  : 

1,539  ! 

.    1,068  ! 

1        1;89  ' 

!  697 

i  697 

Mexico  J 

3/  • 

,5  ' 

:  2 

!  6 

>  - 

- 

Austria 

3/  ! 

36  • 

i  250 

:  195 

t  277 

Belgium 

1       3/  : 

3  ' 

!  10 

!               6  ! 

1  . 

:  138 

Denmark 

!    3,76ii  i 

.   U,l55  ! 

U,6Ul  ! 

i;,5l6 

:    S,h66  : 

.  5,7U7 

Finland  ! 

:    1,333  ! 

!      561  : 

500 

:  791 

!  806 

!  693 

France 

!    2,980  ! 

•    1,877  ! 

1,877 

!  1,933 

:    1,718  ! 

i  1,957 

Germany,  Western  ! 

193  i 

!       181  s 

320  1 

!  179 

t       360  . 

i  313 

Greece 

:    1,30?  ! 

!            10  ! 

'  83 

:  82 

:       303  ! 

!  50ii 

Ireland  ! 

'  3/ 

>       —  : 

1 

!            2  • 

:          1  . 

Italy  1 

!  25,993  ! 

2C,203  ! 

:  20,039 

t  20,516  ! 

!  21,329  i 

21,09l4 

Malta  and  Gozo 

:  3/ 

30  : 

!          17  i 

!            20  ! 

21  ! 

15 

Netherlands  ! 

'    3,9ii6  : 

3,38U  ! 

U,200 

'    ii,326  ! 

>    14,593  ! 

!  ii,558 

Norway  ! 

780  J 

1       631  ! 

!       769  ! 

709  ! 

!       7i42  . 

!  758 

Portugal  ! 

t      .3/  : 

26  : 

33  ' 

:  30 

:        1x3  • 

!  37 

Sweden  ! 

3/  ! 

93  ! 

81  ! 

106  J 

137  ! 

7i4 

Switzerland  s 

7,9U6  : 

8,939  i 

10,775  ! 

.  10,260  ! 

10,70U  1 

•  10,i|2lj 

T^ur-key 

•       3/  ' 

!            19  ' 

7  : 

:          7  ! 

•        —  : 

- 

United  Kingdom  ! 

:       3/  : 

36 

:       .  23  ! 

!          23  ! 

18  . 

s  35 

Yugoslavia  s 

88  ! 

!        213  ! 

197  s 

299  ! 

!  :-275 

Bulgaria  J 

3/ 

1         —  ; 

!          1x2  1 

t        U8  ! 

>        —  : 

:  5 

Czechoslavakia  s 

!              3  ' 

!          23  ! 

:  1x2 

Argentina 

!    I,|l6  i 

2,359  ! 

:    i4,635  i 

!    3,062  ! 

I    2,liOO  ! 

i  3,621 

Brazil 

=       3/  : 

51  ; 

'  9 

Australia  ! 

!           3/  ! 

63  i 

New  Zealand  J 

3  ! 

5,065  ! 

"    6,775  ' 

2,327  s 

2,035  ! 

2,373 

Others  ! 

1,776  ! 

k  ' 

5  = 

19  ! 

60  ! 

72 

Total  J 

•  56,587  ' 

:  a9.208  : 

56,21^ 

U9.958  ! 

51,951  i 

53.718 

1/  Preliminary,  2/  Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  3/  If  any,  under 
••Others". 
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Iraports  by  Coimtry  of  Origin 
Annual  1952-56 
(Continued) 


Product  and 
Country 

t 

:  1952 

i  1953 

I  195U 

!  1955 

;  19^^ 

CHEESE  -  continued 
Cheddar 
Canada  2/ 
Denmark 
Ireland 
Sweden 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
Othera 

Total 

Swiss  3/ 
Canada  2/  i 
Austria  : 
Belgium  i 
Denmark  i 
Finland  i 
France  i 
Germany,  Western 
Ireland  '> 
Italy  ! 
Netherlands  ' 
Norway  J 
Sweden  • 
Switzerland  s 
^hera  : 

Total  s 

Romano  : 
Italy  : 
Argentina  ] 

:  1,000 
{  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
t  pounds 

:  1,000 
!  pounds 

i  1,000 
:  pounds 

t  1,452  i 

3 

i     "  Oi  - 

5,065 
t  1 

I  955 

I  16 
5  63 
!  6^775 
:  1 

1  Do 

!  ao2 

i  5 

i  2,327 

5  526 
:  11 

;  5 
i  2,035 

i  399 
i  1 

!   "  h 

i  2,373 

:  5 

6,525 

:  7.810 

!  2,8lU 

i  2,577 

!  2,782 

1  1 

!     723  i 
f     530  ' 

!  1U3 

31  ' 

>      £\  . 
6U  ! 

!          20  ! 

1  J 

!  8,862  1 

3  ! 

30  ! 
I       36  : 
:         2  J 

I    500  i 

5        Uii5  ! 
S          12  ! 

i      208  i 
!         1  : 

!            2  ! 
!          31  ! 

'      55  = 
>       5  • 
tl0,5U3  ! 
t         1  : 

!      237  i 

t      290  ' 
!      761  ! 

i       37?  i 
;        1  : 
5       22  J 
t       23  J 

ilO,12U  5 
12  : 

!  195 

mm 

I  320 

t     792  i 

'             5  ! 

!       62  ' 

"u8 : 

!        lol  ! 

60  . 
ao,55i  ! 

12  ! 

5  276 

i  137 
:  Ui*6 
1  670 
t  1 
s  107 

'  "53 
!  1*9 

ao,2ii7 
i  17 

'10,378  : 

t  : 
11,071  s 

11,^07  ! 

Id  a  ceo  i 

12,003 

J 

l.iiOl  ! 

2,226  : 

1.5i42  ! 

i 

7  ! 

1.359  : 

6 

• 

Total                     t  l.Uol  : 

2,226  : 

1.5142  i 

1.366  S 

1.791 

NOTES:    At  end  of  final  sheet  of  cheese  by  type. 
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Imports  by  Country  of  Origin 
Annual  1952-56 
(Continued) 


Product  and 
CoTintry 

:  1952 

:  1953 

!  1951; 

!  1955 

':  1956^/ 

CHEESE  -  continued 
Pecoririo 

Denmark 

Greece 

Italy 

Yugoslavia 

Argentina 

Others 

Total 

Reggiano 
Italy 
Argentina 
others 

Total 

Parmesan 
Italy  ! 
Others  : 

Total  ! 

Provolone  &  Provoletl 

:  l^'OOO 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

I 

t 12, 630 

i  82 
i  3 

:  29 
:  lU 
: 12, 125 

'i  Ihh 
:  1 

:  19 
: 13, 180 

i  17 
:  78 
:  23 

:  1 
:  U6 
:12,80i4 
:  118 
:  230 
:  U3 

:  100 
:  13,3Ul 
:  lOU 
:  1U5 
:  52 

i 12, 715 

512,313 

: 13, 317 

!13,2U2 

:  13,7U2 

1  588 
'  367 

i  357 
!  1,699 

:  322 
'  1,256 
:  33 

\  631 
:  625 

s  U07 
:  1,223 

i  955 

!  2,056 

:  1,611  ' 

'  1,256 

:  1,630 

!      120  ; 

297 

251  ! 

396 

!  269 

:      120  : 

297 

'i      251  i 

396  . 

:  269 

E 

'  3,775  ! 

!        6  : 

i  3,631; 
:         3  s 

!  1;,035  ' 
"liO  1 

!  3,867 

=  V 
i  133 

Italy 

Argentina  ! 
Canada  ! 
Others 

Total  : 

Roquefort  ; 
France  : 
Others  ! 

Total  : 

!  i;,098  ! 

t            1  ! 

!  a, 099  ! 

3,781  i 

:  3,637  'i 

i;,075  ! 

!  li,000 

1,815  i 

1,806  : 

1,875  i 
h  : 

1,630  : 

1,855 
6 

1,81^  ; 

1M$  J 

1.879  ! 

1,630  : 

1,861 

NOTES:    At  end  of  final  sheet  of  cheese  by  type. 
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Inrports  by  Country  of  Origin 
Annual  1952-56 
(Continued) 


Product  and 
Country 

:  1952 

:  1953 

:  195U 

i  1955 

i  1956i/ 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
!  pounds 

:  1,000 
i  pounds 

:  1,000 
5  pounds 

!  1,000 
:  pounds 

CHEESE  -  continued 
Blue  Mold 
juenmarK 
France 

T+q1  -ir 

xoaxy 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Others 

:  18 

:  25 
:  5 
'  11 
:  19 

:  11 

i  9 

:  11 
:  39 

I  11 

•      1  oil 

I  39 
:  U 
:  16 

.    J,  fOJ. 

s  8 

•  XUJ) 

:  25 
:  25 
'  25 

:  10 
t  27 

»       T  707 
J>  17  1 

:  8 

•  n  0*^ 

•  ±\Jj 

i  31 
:  8 
:  30 
:  13 
h 

Obtal 

:  3,022 

!  3,331 

t  3,30U 

't  3.98U 

:  3.99U 

Edam  and  Gouda 
Canada  2/ 
Belgium 
Denmark 

Vath&rlsizids 

iMorway 
Portugal 

Sweden  ! 
Switzerland  i 
Argentina  s 
Others  ! 

s  10 
:        3  . 
s       92  ! 

i  3,206  i 

!          12  ! 

!         1  : 
I         6  : 

Ul 

i        3  ! 

!        157  ! 
.            8  ! 

1  U,035 

.        991  ' 

!         U  : 

1  ! 

5  : 

:      126  : 

s  251 

ii,l6l 
>      1  oA 

3 

5  i 

101  ! 

i     357  ! 
i  U,255  i 

5  5 

2  ! 

Iii2  : 
3 

!  395 

:  U,380 
1  ft? 

>           XO  f 

:  3 

!  8 
1  Ih 
151 
.    6  /38 

Total  : 

•  3,585  ! 

li,560 

U,732  : 

5.187 

Sbrinz  : 
Italy  J 
Switzerland  : 
Argentina  : 

Uruguay 

2  : 
393 

t  373 

:  aa 

:  37 

!  117 

Total 

'i  385 

i  273 

ft 
ft 

:  82 

!  37 

!  117 

NOTES:    At  end  of  final  sheet  of  cheese  by  type. 
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Imports  by  Country  of  Origin 
Annual  1952-56 
(Continued) 


Product  and 

:  1956i/ 

Country 

!  1952 

i  1953 

!  195U 

'i  1955 

:  1,000 

!  1,000 

:  1,000 

t  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

t  pounds 

! : pounds 

5  pounds 

:  pounds 

CHEESE  -  continued 

Other  1 

Canada  2/ 

i  75 

i      8U  ' 

i  7 

!  129 

!  161 

Mexico 

i            k  ! 

:  2 

!  6 

i 

Dominican  Republic 

{        -  ! 

:  h 

!      -  : 

i 

- 

Belgium  and 

Luxembourg  ! 

I  1 

i           5  ! 

6  ! 

1 

- 

Bulgaria  ! 

i      -  : 

!       U2  : 

:        U5  1 

:  k 

Denmark  ! 

s     5U5  ! 

!      819  : 

8U5  ! 

!  1,015 

!  1,110 

Finland  i 

i  31 

J  U6 

!       19  . 

!          Ik  . 

:  11 

France  i 

i           hS  ! 

U8  ' 

!          hi  ! 

!  68 

:  92 

Germany,  Western  ! 

!  19 

!       7k  : 

'  l/lh2  : 

28U 

I  206 

Greece  ! 

!           10  • 

I       69  : 

6h  ! 

•  257 

!  U03 

Italy  : 

2,588  : 

3,357  ! 

!  3,002  i 

!  3,302  ; 

!  3,032 

Malta  : 

27  : 

15  ' 

18  : 

19  ! 

- 

Netherlands  ! 

!      nil  : 

133  : 

lUl  ! 

lUli  ' 

!  128 

Norway  : 

!     397  ! 

:     1493  ! 

•      513  : 

!     566  ! 

t  539 

Portugal  i 

Ih  : 

29  ! 

22  s 

38  : 

1  29 

Sweden  : 

61  : 

50  : 

59  s 

kl  : 

5U 

Switzerland  s 

66  : 

228  : 

128  s 

126  : 

133 

Turkey  s 

19  : 

7  i 

7  : 

United  Kingdom  s 

19  : 

11  : 

7  : 

8  'i 

6 

Yugoslavia  s 

88  ! 

213  : 

180  : 

181  ! 

!  171 

Argentina  s 

1       82  ! 

161  : 

8  : 

200 

New  Zealand  : 

Others  J 

3  : 

1 

7/2iL  S 

8A0  i 

9/62 

Total  : 

U,208  ! 

5,891  i 

5,282  i 

6,2^7  J 

6.3iil 

T/    Preliminary.    2/^  Includes  Nevrfoundland  and  Labrador. 
3/    Includes  Ementhaler  with  eye-formation  and  Qruyere  process 
cheese,    ij/    Less  than  500  pounds.    5/    Of  which,  32,000  pounds 
from  Spain.    6/    Of  which,  11,000  pounds  from  U,  K,.  and  16,000 
pounds  from  Italy,  7/    Revised.    8/    Of  which, 

23,000  pounds  of  Bryndza  from  Czechoslovakia.    9/    Of  which, 
1^2,000  poxinds  of  Bryndza  from  Czechoslovakia. 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Compiled  from  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Stsrt,es  and  official  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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Imports  by  Country  of  Origin 
Average  1935-39,  Annual  1952-56 
(Continued) 


Product  and 
Country 

f Average 
: 1935-39 

:  1952 

:  1953 

:  1951; 

:  1955 

1  1956i/ 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  oounds 

:  1,000 
i  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

:  1,000 
:  pounds 

PROCESSED  MILK 
Dried  Whole 
Canada  2/ 
Denmark 
Netherlands 
Sweden 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
Others 

:  hh 
:    1,602  < 

!  6 

:  l,li82 
:  2,358 
: 10, 692 
:  9,358 
:  38 
! 12, 816 
267 

:  107 
:  221 
:  156 
:  5U5 

:  U,837 

\  u 

:  5 

\  6 

\  6 

Total 

1,652 

:37,011 

\  5,866 

:  9 

\  6 

\  6 

Dried  Skimmed 
Canada  2/ 
Netherlands 
Australia 
New  Zealand 
Others 

:  189 
i    U,2ii6  - 

't        h6  i 

!            21  ! 

:  569 

:  U35 

\  ii8ii 
:  226 

:  378 
:  1,U70 

:  306 
:  lU 
:  1,100 

Total 

:      ^69  ! 

!  710 

:  1.8ii8 

:  l.ii20 

Dried  Buttermilk  ! 
Canada  2/  : 
Netherlands  ! 
New  Zealand  : 
Others  ! 

:       373  : 
!         11  : 
2  : 

!          5  : 

11,387  \ 
253  ! 
911  ! 

1     1,1U2  ! 

!               U  ! 

318 
U25 

\  168 
\       81  ' 

\  162 

■^otal  : 

391  : 

12,551  J 

1,1U6  ! 

7U3  ! 

2U9  ! 

\  162 

Dried  Cream  s 
Canada  2/  : 
Denmark  : 
Germany,  Western  : 
Netherlands  ! 
Sweden  : 
Australia  : 
New  Zealand  : 

1U7  ! 
9  : 
1  : 
11  : 
2ii  : 
3l4  : 

13li  i 

Total  : 

226  : 

13U  i 

\J    Preliminary.    2/    Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 
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Inqjorts  by  Country  of  Origin 
Average  1935-39,  Annual  1952-56 
(Cnntinued) 


Product  and  * 
ConTThT*\r  ^ 

!  Average ! 
•  191'^4.'^9 

•  19^2 

!  19^3 

:      195U  ! 

!  1955 

•  -^7 

!       19^  1/ 

\  1,000 
•  Pounds 

;  1,000 

'  Pound?? 

»          X  w  <.XX  IVXtJ 

\  1,000 

'  Pounds 

»            X  V  HXA>  4  U 

:  1,000 

Pounds " 

\  1,000 

>     Pounds  ' 

;  1,000 

'  Pounds 

»                   X  V IXXXV  Ail 

CASFTN 

Canada  2/  i 

21  ! 

829  * 

.  2.780 

.  3.901 

:  2.82li 

:  2.951 

Azores 

!  3/ 

!         3li2  ' 

!  198' 

!        120  ' 

!  69 

210 

»                         r    li  V 

3/  = 

!            103  ! 

'     3/  • 

•      Ji^jj  < 

:  708: 

!        nil  ; 

'  2  "^80 

960' 

797  ' 

fiPTTTiarnr.  WpstPTTi  ; 

\  y 

6U0  ! 

22  ' 

109 

Ni»thpTT  ands  * 

!  1.2^7 

:  606 

\          77Q  ' 

k60 

Norway  ! 

3/  ! 

899  i 

!  983! 

!            U6O  ' 

!  665 

!  Ii28 

PoTtup^al  ! 

!        5/126  ! 

2/ 

781  1 

li  • 
u  « 

Switzerland  " 

!  23li 

!  33 

United  Kingdom  j 

'     "U3  1 

I        162  J 

2l! 

Argentina  ! 

!  5,076  ! 

!    3li,129  ! 

1  5U,683' 

i    la,2U9  • 

i    56, 2U3  i 

'  51,712 

Brazil  \ 

:  ^ 

!  383: 

:         925  : 

!  219 

!  109 

Uruguay  ; 

!      1,617  ! 

!  1,662' 

I     1,695  : 

1        875  : 

t  U92 

Australia  : 

'  6/336  i 

530  J 

1,050: 

1,U60.  : 

U,la3  J 

6,503 

New  Zealand  ; 

!          97  ! 

!     8,077  ! 

t  9,1M: 

:     5,591  : 

7,563  s 

6,998 

Others  j 

85  ! 

87  : 

38  : 

80 

Total  ! 

!  8,180  ! 

56,838  ! 

7U.2U6! 

'5/59,833  ! 

!    7U.U80  : 

\  70,673 

1/  Preliminary ♦  2/  Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  3/  If  ary,  under 
"Others",  Not  available.    £/  Revised.    6/  For  1937. 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census* 
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BUTTSR:    United  States  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
average  193^-39  and  annual  1952-p6 


• 
• 

Country           : Average  . 

:1935-39  ! 

• 
• 

'    19^2  ' 

'    19^3  ' 

'  195ii 

'  I9b5 

'  1956  ly 

• 
• 

* 
• 

1,000  ! 

1  1,000  ! 

•  1,000  ! 

1,000  . 

I  1,000  ! 

t  1,000 

• 
• 

* 

pounds 

!  pounds  ! 

\  pounds  : 

!  pounds 

:  pounds 

;  pounds 

• 

10  ! 

'  H 

1  3/  ; 

;  y  ; 

{  10 

i  U5 

3/  . 

«     3/  • 

5          —  ! 

f  2U 

t           75  ! 

f  28 

26  :  hi 

\              1  ! 

X      W  ' 

t            11  ! 

I  20 

33  1 

!            11  i 

i         20  i 

i              7  ! 

I       ho  i 

t  33 

f        38  ! 

\       51  1 

i       5U  1 

!            30  ! 

^  5U 

8  ' 

!              1  ' 

»   ! 

J         3  . 

i        86  1 

f  13 

^72  ! 

i              6  ! 

\               9  ! 

J        32  1 

!            22  ! 

t  liiU 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

•  1/  ' 

i       257  ! 

5       503  ! 

I  529 

13  ! 

:         18  ! 

25  - 

i        29  ! 

t  30 

3  i 

!          k9h  ! 

U9  1 

h6 

!    1,079  ! 

t  1,207 

Curacao,  Netherlands  : 

119  1 

2  : 

8  i 

'         7  1 

1               6  ! 

5 

68  ) 

t        32  ! 

36  J 

52  ' 

1      105  ' 

I  81 

h/ 

I           —  ! 

6  ' 

!          —  I 

!  U,105 

—  J 

—  ! 

"    1,7U9  ! 

10,393 

—  J 

—  J 

661  ! 

881 

!          —  ! 

— -  ! 

13  ! 

8,180 

^  : 

 ; 

2  ! 

 ! 

220 

— -  J 

1,U63  ! 

!        257  ! 

2,212 

'            21  ! 

23  : 

19  ! 

22  ! 

299 

1  ! 

;       - —  ! 

— -  J 

15,963  ! 

U,590 

!            29  ! 

!        30  : 

3 

K 

t         8  i 

■          3  i 

2  J 

1          7  s 

3 

150  ! 

;       U7  J 

36  : 

363  J 

U73  ! 

868 

•  5,537 

3/  ' 

'          3  i 

10  J 

1        17  i 

18 

U6  1 

i        13  1 

13  ! 

\               2  ! 

i            12  ! 

i  7 

12  1 

^     3/  i 

1          2  s 

>           C3t4.0  i 

{       192  J        60  ! 

t      168  ! 

t       U80  ! 

J  157 

3/  ' 

i            13  ! 

t        18  : 

I  3 

123  ! 

i        17  : 

!            11  J 

;  6/  131  ; 

It/ 166; 

f  92 

• 
• 

* 
• 

1,370  ' 

f          9l]i  ! 

i       362  : 

'    3,3U3  ! 

i  22,U99  ! 

:  U0,383 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Includes  Newfoundlarxi  and  Labrador,    3/  Less  than  500 
pounds,        If  aiy,  under  others,    5/  Included  with  the  Republic  of  Panana, 
6/  Includes  110,000  pounds  shipped  under  the  Danube  Flood  Relief  Program. 
7/  Includes  shipments  of  U8,000  pounds  to  Finland,  36,000  pounds  to  Austria, 
29,000  pounds  to  Taiwan,  and  29,000  pounds  to  Egypt, 


ALL  CHEESE:    United  States  Exports 
By  Country  of  Destination 
Average  1935-39,  Annual  1952-56 


:Average 

\  1956i/ 

Country 

:1935-39 

J  1952 

:  1953 

\  195U 

\  1955 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

British  Honduras 

:  2 

:  3 

'i  16 

:  10 

Canada  2/ 

:  6k 

:  U37 

!  331 

s  5ili 

:  7ii2 

:  1.377 

Costa  Rica 

:  5 

:  6 

:  12 

:  3/ 

:  U2 

:  29 

El  Salvador 

:  5 

:  37 

:  28 

:  79 

:  67 

:  39 

Guatemala 

!  38 

:  30 

!  36 

►  15 

:  57 

:  58 

Honduras 

:  9 

:  11 

:  3 

:  3/ 

Mexico 

:  125 

!  U30 

i  5U8 

:  730 

:  761 

:  708 

Nicaragua 

:  7 

:  3/ 

:  2 

:  7 

:  1 

Panama 

5i5  ! 

\  h9S 

:  668 

5  522 

:  hh$ 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

:  h/ 

:  296 

:  3hh 

:  326 

:  Uiil 

:  310 

Bahamas 

!  36 

56 

:  50 

:  76 

!  lOii 

Bermuda 

\  20 

:  li3 

:  31 

:  28 

:  68 

Cuba 

!       72  • 

639 

387 

:  U77 

:  576 

:  558 

Curacao,  NV/I 

35 

!  SO 

!  65 

f  55 

•  56 

:  60 

Dominican  Republic 

!  7 

12 

11 

:  12 

:  31 

i  21 

Haiti 

:  30 

:  73 

!  69 

\        121  ! 

9h 

t  116 

Jamaica  ! 

I  11 

!  2 

:        11  " 

!  17 

I  7 

Austria  i 

:  830 

52 

:  60 

!  282 

Belgium  ! 

1  ' 

88 

!  283 

:  608 

:  2,571 

France  ! 

3/  : 

3/ 

:       U8  . 

3h  ! 

28 

Germany,  Western 

_ 

:         1  ! 

120  ! 

183  . 

1,009 

Greece  ! 

1  . 

t      2[tO  ' 

1,200 

Italy  ! 

'      3/  : 

:      27U  ! 

•  9,U87  ! 

23,861 

Netherlands  : 

171 

United  Kingdom  ! 

2  : 

h  i 

11  ! 

55  \ 

U60 

5,293 

Yugoslavia  : 

11  ! 

20 

Bolivia  ■ 

1  : 

17  ! 

1  : 

21  ; 

Colombia  ! 

18  ! 

1  s 

13  : 

20  J 

7 

Peru  5 

12  s 

9  s 

30  : 

20  J 

35  ! 

UO 

Venezuela  s 

-60  : 

787  ! 

90U  s 

978  : 

1,120  : 

1,531 

Arabian  States  s 

6/  5 

95  5 

138  ! 

70  ! 

87  s 

87 

HonR  Kong  J 

11  : 

5  : 

8  s 

11  : 

19 

Israel  s 

1  : 

17  : 

6,76U  ! 

1,956 

Jan an  t 

3  ; 

100  : 

67  : 

82  \ 

62  : 

U6 

Lebanon  i 

6/  : 

7  : 

5  : 

7  ! 

8 

Philippine  Republic  ; 

139  : 

121;  i 

58  : 

8U  : 

1U2  : 

203 

Tiirkey  : 

5,580 

Belgian  Congo  : 

10  : 

8  \ 

23  : 

6  1 

16 

Egypt  : 

26  : 

Liberia  : 

19  : 

If  r        3  : 

6  : 

2 

Others  : 

87  : 

75  : 

•^,329  : 

139  J 

211  : 

9k 

Total  : 

1,281  : 

3.811  : 

5,912  X 

^,378  : 

22,897  : 

U7,935 

1/    Preliminary.    2/    Includes  Newfoundland  snd  Labrador,    3/    Less  than 
500  pounds.    U/    Included  with  Republic  of  Panama,    5/    Not  available, 
6/    If  any,  under  "Others".    7/    Of  which  990,000  pounds  exported  to  Spain. 
Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 


CHEDDAR  CHEESE  (NATURAL): 
United  States  Exports  by  Coiintry  of  Destination 
Annual  1952-56 


Country 

■  Vibi 

'  i-7PU 

•      X  y uuu 

.     X  J  uuu 

.  XjUUU 

.    X , uuu 

J  pounds 

!  pounds 

!  pounds 

\  pounds 

! :  pounds 

oanaaa  cj 

T  1. 

;  0 

!  hi 

Guatemala  \ 

,  r* 

!  5 

:  0 

r' 

:  5 

1. 

:  u 

Mexico 

:  19 

;  yo 

ranajTia  riepuDxic 

>  '5'3 

•  OA 

:  CO 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

!            Oi  ! 

70  ! 

:  IJo 

^juDa 

>              1  0 

Dexgl  UJTl 

00 

>  cOU 

•  At 

>  Dili 

r ranee  : 

ureece 

xuaxy  ! 

I  Q 

Mo  4"  H  0  T*l  ia  Q 

United  Kingdom  j 

1  : 

5 

:  16 

!      UU6  . 

!  ii,90li 

Gprmanv.  Wpstpm 

88ii 

Venezuela  J 

!        106  i 

:       126  : 

1       1U2  1 

'      136  i 

t  135 

Israel 

:    2,137  ! 

Japan 

!              2  ! 

!  3 

:          6  : 

Arabian  States  ! 

6  ! 

•  ^  : 

19  ! 

23 

French  Morocco  ! 

50  « 

:          1  ' 

:  2 

Tunisia  : 

20  ! 

Others  ! 

30  ! 

32  \ 

37  : 

67  ' 

:  90 

Total  : 

291  s 

iiiii  ! 

ai6  i 

'  3,512  ; 

7.783 

57  Preliminary.  27  Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
3/    Less  than  500  poiinds. 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records 
of  the  B\ireau  of  the  Census, 
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PROCESSED  CHEDDAR  CHEESE 
United  States  Exports  by  Country  of  Destination 
Annual  19^2-^6 


Country 

:  1952 

•  1953 

•  I9pa 

5  1955 

i  1950^ 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

i  1,000 

t  1 , 000 

!  1,000 

:  pounds 

i  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

i  pounds 

Oanada  2/ 

•  39 

I  35 

:  7 

i  5a 

-1  0 

i  lo 

uosia  Kica 

•  5 

i  11 

>  TO 

i  A.C 

>  Zo 

£»!  oaj.vaclor 

:  27 

:  16 

!  "5U 

:         50  . 

E  CO 

uuatemala 

!  19 

!  18 

:  7 

!  50 

•  57 

iM^k  ^v^^ 

t       238  t  30U 

5  313 

ioY  ! 

>                OT  "7 
t  4^1/ 

ranama 

5  250 

:  329 

:  255 

»  0*71 

Panama  Canal  Zone  ' 

t       lli3  ' 

i       l6h  :  96 

'          139  ! 

5  15 

5  23 

•  19 

<>'UDa  < 

!       106  . 

>  76 

!  233 

»       xuo  < 

s  7)1 

5  28 

t  31 

:  2k 

► 

)i? 

►  Ut 

iAjIIU.nXCan  nepuDJ.ic 

5  6 

i               6  ! 

nai^i 

!  l49 

!  98 

1.0 

Op 

AusLna  < 

!  830 

»  o(J 

>  LOU 

ijexgium  1 

10^  < 

LfO^f 

uermany ^  wes xern  < 

!              1  ! 

!       120  ' 

!       183  ! 

Greece  < 

!          216  ! 

1,200 

Italy  « 

!      255  ■ 

!    7,a6U  i 

23,861 

United  ivingdom  ! 

!              3  ! 

389 

iUTKey  ! 

5,580 

Yugoslavia  J 

t        11  i 

:  20 

Peru  « 

lU  ! 

•  "15 

26  : 

25 

Venezuela  '• 

307  ! 

!      3li6  i 

•      333  ! 

319  ! 

U67 

opaxn  < 

990  ! 

Japan  • 

13  ! 

'        53  ! 

"59  i 

26  :  39 

Philippine  Republic  : 

kh  ' 

23  : 

52  : 

95  i 

185 

Israel  s 

17  ! 

'    2,771  : 

1,956 

Saudi  Arabia  : 

30  : 

lU  • 

!          6  i 

7  s 

23 

Egypt  : 

20  : 

Liberia  : 

9  ' 

9  ! 

1  J 

Others  J 

37  : 

3I48  : 

70  J 

22U  ! 

98 

Total  : 

1.363  i 

2.239  i 

12.i4l5  S 

36.68U 

Preliminary.    2/    Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador* 


Prppared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Compiled  from  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records 
of  the  Census* 
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MALTED  MILK  COMPOUNDS  AND  MIXES 
United  States  Exports  by  Country  of  Destination 
Annual  1952-1956 


Country 

:  1952 

!  1953 

:  195U 

:  1955 

:  1956i/ 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

•  pounds 

;  pounds 

:  pounds 

t  poxinds 

:  pounds 

Canada  2/ 

'  21 

5  19 

r  30 

:  Ul 

i  9U 

Costa  Rica 

!  52 

:  67 

:  U5 

:  11 

!  9 

El  Salvador 

:  50 

:  50 

:  28 

:  15 

:  38 

Guatemala 

:  72 

!  70 

t  56 

:  6U 

:  82 

Hondiiras 

:  U8 

!  57 

s  65 

:  22 

:  22 

Mexico 

:  14^ 

:  50 

:  21 

:  U6 

J  51 

Nicaragua 

:  21 

•  35 

:  18 

:  2 

:  22 

Panama 

!  57 

!  7U 

'  53 

:  76 

5  51 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

!  U9 

:  6I4 

:  U6 

:  36 

:  26 

Barbados 

5  k 

:  1 

5  U 

:  2 

Bermuda 

5  18 

:  5 

5  3 

:  U 

Cuba 

5  202 

f  235 

5      260  ! 

5  383 

:  3K3 

Curacao  NWI 

5  169 

5  210 

5  121 

:  18U 

!  Ill 

Dominican  Republic 

!  9U 

t  76 

5  83 

\       50  ' 

5  98 

Haiti 

•  36 

=  2li 

:  111 

Jamaica 

!  19 

:  6 

!  17 

:  3 

Belgium 

!  18 

f  31 

5  Ul 

t  37 

Arabian  States 

!  25 

!  6 

:  3 

Iran 

:  7 

f  17 

\  12 

!  2il 

:  36 

British  Malaya 

!  U90 

Ceylon  ! 

!  2,056 

'  926 

!  1,186 

5  I.36I1 

!  I.O5I1 

Hong  Kong  ! 

U6 

5            il  - 

!  7 

r  16 

!  1 

India 

!       73  • 

:  16 

:  6 

Indochina 

105 

Philippine  Republic  s 

750  : 

1,116  ! 

t  1,039 

!  1.563  ' 

!  999 

Bolivia  '< 

31  ! 

18  : 

1         2  ' 

:  18 

British  Guiana  s 

U  = 

5  ' 

t         3  : 

3 

Colombia  J 

8  : 

11  ! 

15  5 

U2  ! 

Ecuador  s 

27  J 

25  ' 

15  : 

13  ! 

6 

Peru  : 

6  • 

12  ! 

6  ! 

7  s 

3 

Uruguay  j 

-      s         7  ! 

10  : 

6  s 

7 

Venezuela  s 

U90  ! 

1          12  ! 

UO  ! 

UO  s 

37 

Belgian  Congo  s 

8  s 

1  J 

10  ! 

U 

Liberia  : 

8  ! 

1  J 

3  s 

7  J 

3 

Mozambique  J 

2U  J 

2U  : 

19  J 

ii3  : 

11 

Others  j 

U2  : 

73  ' 

27  s 

107  : 

99 

Total  : 

5,023  : 

3.332  : 

3.322  s 

U.280  : 

3,380 

I  .  " '   ' '  —   '  1  —   

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Includes  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
3/    If  any,  under  "Others",    \J    Less  than  500  pounds* 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Compiled  from  For*J,gn 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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ICE  CRKAjM  POIVDF.R  mi 
United  States  Exports  by  Country  of  Destination 
Annual  1952-^6 


Country 

5  1952 

:  1953 

:  195U 

I  1955' 

:  1956^ 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

r  pounds 

:  pounds 

t  pounds 

:  pounds 

Canada  2/ 

'i  68 

:  30 

:  20 

i  37 

!  32 

Costa  Rica 

:         7  ' 

:  8 

:  18 

:  2 

El  Salvador 

:  16 

:  7 

:       23  ' 

7 

i  2 

Guatemala 

i  56 

•  ii5 

:  78 

s  31 

Honduras 

!  35 

:  3 

:  18 

I  6 

:  12 

Mexico 

:      102  1 

!  56 

:  23 

t  10 

:  III 

Nicaragua 

:  8 

5  3 

:  12 

:  12 

:  8 

Panama 

!  25 

r  68 

:  hQ 

'  3h 

:  19 

Bahamas  ! 

!       35  : 

:  1x9 

:        8U  : 

63 

:  90 

Bermuda 

■     20  : 

I  - 

:  3 

!  7 

Cuba  ! 

127 

!  Ul 

:  31 

i  22 

:  39 

Curacao  NWI 

:      203  : 

:  126 

:  lOii 

!  lOii 

!  95 

Dominican  Republic  : 

3  J 

3/  • 

i       —  ; 

8  ! 

'  15 

Haiti 

10  ! 

:  13 

:       39  : 

—  • 

28 

Arabian  States 

!      269  : 

'      329  : 

289  5 

37  • 

UO 

Lebanon! 

t         3  : 

2  ' 

t           18  ! 

60  : 

32 

Hong  Kong 

!       16  : 

13 

:       19  : 

19  : 

8 

Indonesia  ! 

t         9  i 

10 

:         6  : 

2  : 

„ 

Japan  : 

107  : 

106 

!        19  J 

5  : 

21 

Philippine  Republic 

35  . 

29 

:        19  : 

23 

f  5 

Thailand 

I  Uk 

77 

:       75  ' 

2h 

!  39 

Colombia  i 

1       15  : 

1  : 

22  : 

8  ! 

8 

Peru  ! 

5  : 

2 

:         3  : 

3  s 

3 

Surinam  ! 

18  : 

20  . 

6  : 

18  ! 

lU 

Venezuela  ! 

133  : 

19  ! 

5  : 

3  . 

h 

Belgian  Congo  s 

21  : 

20  ! 

22  : 

21  : 

12 

Liberia  '• 

21  : 

UO  : 

10  : 

1  : 

Mozambique  ' 

7  : 

2  : 

3  5 

Others  : 

31  : 

U2  : 

66  : 

117  : 

i;/2iiO 

Total  ! 

1.U36  : 

1,186  ! 

1,014;  • 

730  : 

8U5 

Less  than  500  pounds,    h/    Of  which,  96,000  pounds  went  to 


Nansie  and  Nairpo  Islands  and  5U,000  pounds  to  Trust  Pacific  Islands. 

Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Corrpiled  from  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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INFANT  AND  DIETETIC  FOOD,  MILK  BASE 
United  States  Exports  by  Country  of  Destination 
Average  1935-39,  Annual  1952-56 


Country 

: Average 
:1935-39 

:  1952 

:  1953 

!  195U 

I  1955 

:  1956^ 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

British  Honduras  ! 

i  2/h$ 

:  2 

: 

:  1 

: 

Canada  3/ 

2U3 

I  170 

:  166 

I  196 

:  iQh 

:  259 

Costa  Rica 

:  27 

'  177 

I  nh 

:  189 

I  312 

:  223 

El  Salvador  i 

!  9 

:  199 

t  192 

5  239 

:  2U5 

:  236 

Guatemala  i 

!  18 

:  2ii0 

!  259 

!  253 

t  29h 

i  307 

Honduras 

i  28 

:         89  : 

:       89  ' 

:  125 

:        Ihl  ' 

:  153 

Mexico 

f  76 

t  698 

1,310 

:       700  • 

:  7hh 

i  1,013 

Nicaragua 

'  5 

:  hi 

'  35 

i  102 

5  137 

r  139 

Panama 

:  119 

'  lii3 

:  138 

:  15U 

:  381 

:  212 

Panama  Canal  Zone  : 

!    y  : 

237 

:  27 

:  18 

I          50  I 

t  19 

Bahamas 

•  1/ 

5 

J  h 

'  17 

t  - 

Berrauda  i 

:  30 

:  2 

!            9  ! 

7 

'  7 

!  5 

Cuba 

!  191 

!      U63  • 

380  i 

:  U35 

:  UU2 

:  358 

Curacao  WjH. 

:  62 

!  110 

:  103 

109 

:  106 

t  90 

Dominican  Republic  i 

!  23 

t  102 

95  ' 

111 

:  109 

:  151 

Haiti 

I  10 

:  5U 

'      59  ' 

!  65 

'  77 

:  109 

Jamaica 

!  61 

:  ^ 

;  - 

>        —  • 

>  - 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 

:       39  ' 

:      —  : 

— 

:i3  1 

>  5 

Belgium 

:        6  I 

70 

!       97  1 

92 

!         152  • 

!  271 

Greece 

!  1 

2 

:         h  I 

5  1 

3 

Italy  J 

•     6/  1 

25  ! 

- 

10  1 

!        50  i 

97 

Portugal  : 

k  : 

:           3  ! 

7  J 

-  i 

!  2 

Turkey  ; 

2  i 

10  : 

18  ! 

k  ' 

:          36  ! 

8 

United  Kingdom  s 

158  ! 

6/  : 

9  i 

33 

Arabian  States  : 

5  : 

6  1 

5  ! 

15  ! 

li6 

Iran  s 

^  : 

20  ! 

28  s 

38  : 

52  : 

56 

Iraq  J 

1  : 

89  : 

96  : 

157  ! 

195  s 

2li8 

Israel  : 

lU  J 

66  : 

15  : 

22  J 

9  : 

3 

Lebanon  s 

h  : 

19  : 

15  : 

20  : 

56 

Syria  : 

1  : 

3  s 

17  ! 

6  ! 

9  : 

12 

-  Continued 


INFANT  AND  DIETETIC  FOOD,  MILK  BASE 
United  States  Exports  by  Country  of  Destination 
Average  1935-39,  Annual  1952-56 
(Continued) 


Country 

: Average 
! 1935-39 

:  1952 

I  1953 

:  195U 

:  1955 

:  1956i/ 

!  1,000 

:  1,000 

i  1,000 

:  1,000  i 

;    1,000  • 

:  1,000 

t  pounds 

:  pounds 

t  poiands: 

pounds 

:  pounds 

t  pounds 

Ceylon 

:  2/25 

:  108 

:  lU 

!  10 

r  20 

:  21 

Hong  Kong 

:  21 

:  82 

:  130 

!  ill 

:  nil 

t  77 

India 

:  28 

:  97 

:         9  : 

21 

:  20 

:  61 

Indochina 

^ 

:  - 

! 

: 

- 

:  153 

Indonesia 

!  7 

- 

;      850  ; 

27  ' 

!  1,009 

:  70 

Japan 

!  77 

!      6/  - 

:      -  . 

:  2 

!  h 

:  - 

Korea 

: 

:        -  ; 

- 

:          2  ! 

t          33  ' 

!  10 

Pakistan 

!  - 

:  1 

h  ! 

!               8  ! 

!                 7  ! 

11 

Philippine  Republic 

:      223  ' 

:       hl6  : 

'  1,U87  ' 

i      735  ! 

1,366  ! 

•  l,ii93 

Taiwan 

- 

t  - 

: 

:       h39  ! 

;         708  : 

698 

Thailand 

!  Ill 

:  193 

:      399  : 

338 

t        hhh  ' 

368 

Argentina 

:  132 

:  li 

:       80  : 

360  J 

1 

:  1 

Bolivia 

:         li  ! 

8ii 

:  hi 

!        77  ' 

:          28  ' 

!  33 

Brazil 

!  7 

!  722 

;     196  ! 

:      3U3  . 

t                   125  ' 

Chile 

5  h 

:         142  ' 

:        1  i 

i  1 

5            3  . 

:  9 

Colombia 

:  170 

!      5U5  ! 

!        552  ! 

t      79U  ! 

;      1,698  : 

i  1,505 

Ecuador 

'         5  : 

:        129  : 

:      237  ! 

i      1U5  ! 

\        268  1 

^  _  1 

27h 

Peru  ! 

!          97  ! 

325  ! 

317  ! 

i      190  ! 

:         196  s 

218 

Surinam  ! 

2  ! 

7  : 

2  s 

2  : 

5 

Uruguay  ! 

13  s 

168  ; 

:      li|6  : 

li|3  ! 

125  ! 

86 

Venezuela  '. 

I      921  ! 

3,088  : 

!  3,09^! 

!    3,liii;  ! 

'      3,267  : 

.  i;,070 

Angola  : 

•     5/  ! 

1  : 

1  : 

9  : 

29  s 

ho 

Belgian  Congo  ! 

1  : 

9  ! 

6  ! 

3  s 

3 

Egypt  ! 

!            3  ' 

19  : 

66  : 

89  i 

88  : 

90 

Liberia  J 

,1  : 

•  6  : 

6/  : 

5  ' 

2  J 

2 

Mozambique  ! 

!          11  ! 

6  : 

3  ! 

6/  = 

11  : 

1 

Union  of  So.  Africa  ! 

63  : 

16U  : 

307  ! 

1       22?  ! 

323  i 

3I46 

Others  : 

•  .    208  ! 

21  : 

:       82  ; 

38  : 

35 

Total  i 

3,202  J 

9,261  \ 

11,382 

10.269  J 

13^715  : 

13,792 

1/    Preliminary.    .2/    Includes  Mialted    Milk,  etc.    3/    Incl\;des  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador,    hj    Included  with  Republic  of  Panama.    5/     If  any, 
xinder  "Others".    6/    Less  than  500  pounds. 


Prepared  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Coirpiled  froit  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 
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FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

UNITED   STATES    DEPARTMENT    Of^  AGRICULTURE 
FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WASH  I  NGTON.  D  C. 


FD 


June  3,  19^7 


MILK  PRODirCTION  iS^N^i^LIZATION  IN  PRINCIPAL 
PRQDUOim^UNrRIES  IN  19^6  1/ 


Production 


^    Milk  production  in  19^6  continued  the  postwar  upward  trend  in  1?  of  the 
primry  producing  countries  for  which  reliable  current  statistics  are  available 
of  f  p^r:e^'fro."l955!"  "^"'^'^^  ^^^^^  poundsralai; 

411  3  major  areas-Europe,  North  ilmerica,  arri  Oceania-showed  increases  The 
gain  for  Oceania    3.U  percent    was  almost  evenly  distributed  b^^eHustrSla 

~HHS-'  -^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

of  1  percent     Milk  production  In  the  Netherlands, 'one  of  the  two  Liar X'^f 
e^orting  countries  iji  Europe,  Increased  2  percent  .    Production  L  oiLrt  the 
other  moor  dairy  exporter  in  Europe,  declined  for    the  second  s^oces^ele^ 
and  was  1.2  percent  lower  than  in  1955  anj  6  percent  lower  than^  195)7  m^i 
reported  increases  in  1956  were  7.6  percent  f^  FinlaMrLz  percent  for* 

'^rf^lYZl^l  Ln^Sra^Tust-Sa-:-^^  "  '  ^^^^        ^^^-^  ^ 

in  the  United  Kingdan,  were  substantially  better  than  in  1955.  Particularly 

Korwa'.:  slfZlVlZlkTs^T^^ll^^^^^  ^^t'^^.  and 

^ilk  cow  numbers  occurred,  .ut  t^is  waf  I7r7l^t  ^LlX^^\T.Ll,%fA7.tT^ 

^s¥.e'or''^l°lZ'J,f^l^T_  ™=  P'"'li»'>^^  ^  the  May  1957  supple^ntal 
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per  cow.    In  3  countries  reporting  lower  milk  production  than  in  1955>  cow 
numbers  declined  proportionately  more  than  total  milk  production.    In  these 
countries — Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Austria — production  per  cow  increased.    In  the 
United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  3  countries  reporting  a  higher  out- 
put of  milk,  both  cow  numbers  and  production  per  cow  increased.    Production  per 
cow  declined  only  in  France,  Switzerland,  Canada,  and  Greece,    In  3  of  these 
countries — France,  Switzerland,  and  Greece— milk  production  increased.  In 
Belgium,  where  milk  production  irx5reased  slightly,  production  per  cow  also  rose, 
Careida  was  the  only  country  reporting  a  substantial  decline  in  production  per 
cow. 

There  were  only  3  countries — Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Austria — which  produced 
less  milk  in  1956  than  before  World  War  II,    Nine  countries  whose  production  of 
milk  was  greater  than  prewar  had  fewer  milk  cows  than  during  the  prewar  period. 
All  countries  had  higher  production  per  cow  than  prewar,  but  the  difference 
varied  considerably  among  countries,    Norway  and  Greece  had  the  largest  increase 
in  production  per  cow  since  193U-33  (58  percent).    The  smallest  gain  was  reported 
from  New  Zealand, 


Utilisation 

Fluid  milk  utilization  (up  1,3  percent)  increased  for  the  third  consecutive 
year,  but,  in  contrast  with  last  year,  it  increased  less  than  total  milk  produc- 
tion.   It  also  probably  increased  less  than  the  population  in  the  17  reporting 
countries. 

Increases  in  use  of  fluid  milk  varied  considerably,    Norway  and  Ireland 
reported  virtually  no  change  in  the  quantity  of  fluid  milk  used.  Reported 
increases,  which  occurred  in  10  countries,  varied  from  one-half  of  one  percent 
in  the  United  Kingdcm  and  the  Netherlands  to  9  percent  in  Greece  and  3  percent 
in  France,    Declines  varying  fran  1  to  9  percent  were  reported  for  Switzerland, 
West  Germany,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Austria, 

The  European  area  as  a  whole  showed  a  decline  of  one -sixth  of  one  percent  in 
in  fluid  milk  use,  whereas  both  North  America  and  Oceania  showed  gains.    The  total 
increase  in  fluid  utilization  (1,76  billion  pounds)  was  only  two-thirds  of  the 
gain  reported  in  1955  and  was  accounted  for  by  the  North  American  region  (1,77 
billion  pounds)  and  by  Oceania  (.093  billion  pounds),  which  together  offset  a 
decline  in  Europe  of  100  million  pounds. 

Fluid  milk  use  in  1956  in  16  countries  in  the  3  major  producing  areas,  exclud- 
ing Ireland,  was  nearly  35  percent  higher  than  prewar.    This  was  substantially 
greater  than  the  estimated  21,5  percent  increase  in  population  in  these  countries 
since  before  World  War  II, 

Milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  increased  1  percent  in  1956,  but  this 
was  not  enou^  to  overccme  the  decline  in  1955.    Consequently,  the  1956  use  of 
milk  for  butter  was  below  that  of  195U,  the  peak  year  since  1952,    Milk  used  for 
butter  in  1956  totaled  122,2  billion  pounds,  compared  with  120,8  billion  pounds 
in  1955  and  123.8  billion  pounds  in  195U«    The  proportion  of  total  milk  used  for 
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butter  changed  very  little  between  19^$  and  19^6,    It  declined  slightly  from 
3^.9  percent  to  35.6  percent.    It  had  been  36,9  percent  in  195U, 

All  but  5  of  the  17  reporting  countries  used  more  milk  in  butter  manufac- 
ture in  1956  than  in  1955.    Canada,  Belgium,  France,  Sweden,  and  Greece  used 
less  milk  for  this  purpose  than  in  1955,    The  2  major  dairy  exporting  countries 
in  Europe— Denmark  and  the  Netherlands— used  more  milk  fca*  butter  in  1956  than 
in  1955  (nearly  one-half  of  1  percent  for  Denmark  and  3,9  percent  for  the 
Netherlands)  but  much  larger  proportionate  gains  occurred  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(UU  percent)  and  in  Finland  (21  percent).    New  Zealand,  the  world's  largest 
butter  exporter,  used  6,U  percent  more  milk  for  butter  in  1956  than  in  1955 > 
and  Australia  2,5  percent  more. 

About  1,U  percent  more  milk  went  into  the  manufacture  of  butter  in  the 
European  area  in  1956  than  in  1955;  one-half  of  1  percent  less  in  North  America; 
and  U,2  percent  more    in  Oceania,    Customary  European  butter  importers,  such  as 
the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  all  reported  increased  use 
of  milk  for  butter,  whereas  other  importing  countries  such  as  Belgium  and  France 
reported  decreased  use  of  milk  for  butter. 

The  quantity  of  milk  used  for  butter-making  in  1956  was  only  92,1  percent 
as  great  as  the  quantity  so  used  Just  prior  to  World  War  II,    Nine  of  the  17 
reporting  countries  used  less  milk  for  butter-making  in  1956  than  prewar,  and 
7  countries  used  more  milk.    Prewar  data  for  Ireland  are  not  available.  The 
United  States  showed  the  greatest  decline  in  milk  for  butter  since  193U-39  (13. U 
billion  pounds).    Other  major  butter  producers,  such  as  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Canada,  also  showed  declines.    The  United  Kingdan  used  8Ii3  million  pounds 
less  for  butter  in  1956  than  prewar,  but  used  2.1  billion  pounds  more  milk  for 
cheese,  canned  and  dried  milk  than  in  the  prewar  period. 

Milk  used  for  dieese -making  in  1956  increased  3.7  percent  (1,3  billion 
pounds).    Increases  were  reported  by  9  of  the  17  countries  for  which  data  are 
available.    Three  countries  reported  practically  no  change  in  the  quantity  of 
milk  used  for  cheese,  and  5  countries  reported  declines,    Europe  as  a  whole  showed 
an  increase  of  5»7  percent,  and  North  America,  2  percent;  but  Oceania  reported 
a  1-percent  decline.    Although  the  area  showed  a  5.7  percent  increase,  the  2 
major  European  cheese  exporters,  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  reported  declines 
in  milk  used  for  cheese.    The  United  Kingdom,  the  world's  greatest  cheese  importer, 
provided  85  perceii  of  the  increase  in  milk  for  dieese  in  the  European  area, 
Switzerland  reported  virtually  no  change. 

In  comparison  >d.th  prewar,  the  quantity  of  milk  used  in  making  cheese  was 
5U  percent  greater.    Only  U  countries— Canada,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Greece — 
used  less  milk  for  cheese  in  1956  than  during  193U-38,    The  greatest  increases 
were  reported  by  Denmark,  which  used  nearly  3.6  times  as  much  milk  for  cheese- 
making;  Finland,  which  used  2,6  times  as  much  milk;  the  United  Kingdom  with 
2,U  times  as  much;  Australia  with  2,2  times  as  much;  and  the  United  States, 
which  used  about  twice  as  much  milk  for  cheese  in  1956  as  in  193U-33.  The 
Netherlands  reported  a  small  increase  above  prewar.    New  Zealand  was  the  only 
major  cheese-producer  and  exporter  Wiich  used  less  milk  for  cheese  (about  3 
percent)  in  1956  than  prewar. 
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Other  uses  of  milk,  such  as  evaporated,  condensed  milk,  and  dried  milk, 
showed  an  increase  of  nearly  2,2  billion  pounds.    This  was  8  percent  more 
than  in  19^5.    Substantial  percentage  increases  were  reported  from  Belgium, 
France,  West  Gennany,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Sweden,  and  Australia.    Small  percentage  increases  were  reported  by  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Ireland,    New  Zealand  reported  no  change,  and 
Denmark  reported  a  substantial  decline.    In  comparison  with  prewar,  2-1/3 
times  as  much  milk  was  used  in  19^6  for  canning,  drying,  and  other  purposes. 
All  countries  showed  substantial  gains  above  prewar  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
used  for  these  purposes. 
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World  CXitput  of  Dairy  Products,  Fourth  Quarter  and  Annual,  1956 
Fourtn  Quarter; 


Over-all  factory  production  of  dairy  products  increased  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1956,  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of  1955.    In  most  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  conditions  were  favorable  for  dairying  with  the  exception  of  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  where  milk  production  dropped  below  the  1955  level,  "  The  unsatisfactory 
conditions  which  prevailed  throughout  much  of  the  quarter  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  were  reflected  in  a  slight  decline  in  milk  production.    In  Canada,  milk 
production  was  down  througnout  the  fourth  quarter,  while  in  the  United  States,  a 
slight  gain  occurred  in  this  period  over  comparable  1955* 

Butter  production  (in  factories)  in  the  final  quarter  of  1956  was  up  approxi- 
raately  8  percent  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1955,  despite  declines  in  output 
in  several  major-producing  countries,  namely  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Canada  and  tne  United  States,    Gains  were  reported  in  Argentina, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Norway,  France,  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom,  while  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  production  approximated  that  of  the  fourth  quarter,  1955, 

Factory  cheese  production  in  the  October-December  quarter,  1956,  showed  the 
largest  gain  of  any  manufactured  dairy  product,  rising  16  percent  over  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  1955,    Substantial  increases  occurred  in  Australia,  Denmark, 
Norway,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  output  de- 
clined in  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Argentina  and  New  Zealand, 

Canned  milk  production  in  the  final  quarter,  1956,  rose  5  percent  over  compar- 
able 1955,  all  coiintries  reporting  expanded  production  with  the  exception  of 
Argentina , 

Output  of  dried  milk  was  up  2  percent,    Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Argentina 
increased  tneir  production  in  the  fourth  quarter.    Declines  were  reported  by  the 
Netherlands,  Canada  and  the  United  States,    Australia's  output  was  maintained  at 
the  1955  level, 

A  summary  of  this  infonnation  was  published  in  the  April  1957  supplement  to 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
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The  year  19^6  as  a  \rtiole  was  a  good  one  for  dairy  production  in  almost  all 
of  the  major  producing  countries.    In  Australia,  favorable  climatic  conditions 
in  most  daiiy  areas,  together  with  an  increase  in  milk  cow  numbers,  resulted  in 
higher  milk  production  compared  with  19^5.    Weather  and  pasture  conditions  favored 
production  in  New  Zealand.    Large  imports  of  feed  in  the  spring,  good  pastures 
during  the  summer  and  large  grain  and  feed  crops  in  the  autumn  months  were  the 
principal  factors  in  the  increased  production  in  Finland  during  1956.    In  the  Iftiited 
Kingdom,  milk  production  reached  a  new  high,  attributed  not  only  to  increased  milk 
cow  numbers,  but  also  to  a  marked  expansion  in  the  average  yield  per  cow.  Weather 
conditions  were  favorable  for  production  in  Ireland.    Also,  the  low  price  of  store 
cattle  encouraged  many  farmers  to  become  more  interested  in  milk  production  and 
less  interested  in  beef  production.    Both  France  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  reported  higher  milk  production  in  19^6  than  in  19$$» 

In  Denmark,  milk  production  again  declined  in  19^6,  partly  attributable  to  a 
reduction  in  cow  numbers,  and  partly  to  the  effects  of  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather 
in  the  spring.    Cow  numbers  were  down  in  Sweden  and  milk  production  dropped  below 
the  1955  level. 

Milk  production  in  Canada  in  1956  showed  little  change  frcan  a  year  earlier. 
In  the  Dhited  States,  production  reached  a  new  record  level.    Farmers  fed  a 
greater  average  quantity  of  concentrate  feeds,  the  quality  of  roughage  was  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  winter  feeding  season,  and  pastures  in  many  areas  were  im- 
proved, -  all  factors  irtiich  helped  to  raise  the  rate  of  production  per  cow  to  a 
new  record. 

Factory  butter  production  in  1956  rose  5  percent  over  1955.    The  bulk  of 
Australians  increased  milk  production  was  utilized  for  butter.    New  Zealand's  out- 
put was  above  that  of  1955,  with  the  increase  largely  attributed  to  shifts  in  the 
utilization  of  butterfat.    Argentina's  butter  production,  considerably  above  that 
of  1955,  is  reported  to  have  set  a  new  record. 

Higher  milk  production  in  Finland  and  Norway,  and  in  turn,  higher  deliveries 
to  plants,  resulted  in  a  rise  in  butter  production.    Some  increase  also  took  place 
in  milk  deliveries  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Gennany,  which,  together  with  a 
favorable  market,  resulted  in  an  enlarged  butter  output.    In  Ireland,  the  quantity 
of  milk  available  for  butter  production  in  1956  exceeded  that  of  1955.    The  Iftiited 
Kingdom's  entire  increased  milk  production  was  used  in  manufacturing,  much  of  the 
surplus  being  absorbed  in  the  output  of  butter  which  for  the  first  time  in  post-war 
years,  exceeded  the  1939  level.    The  production  of  butter  in  1956  also  rose  over 
1955  in  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  France  and  Belgium,  but  declined  in  Sweden. 

Ifore  milk  continued  to  be  channelled  to  fluid  sales  in  Canada,  with  a  conse- 
quent decline  in  milk  supplies  for  butter.    In  the  United  States,  butter  manu- 
facture in  1956  was  again  the  largest  single  disposition  of  milk  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  with  an  appreciable  gain  in  the  quantity  of  butter  produced. 
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Cheese  production  in  factories  in  1956  was  6  percent  above  1955»  Although 
the  largest  portion  of  Australia's  expanded  milk  production  in  1956  went  into 
butter,  increased  quantities  were  also  available  for  other  manufactured  dairy 
products,  including  cheese.    Output  in  New  Zealand  reflected  the  trend  toward 
butter,  although  cheese  production  was  approximately  the  same  as  in  19$$ • 

In  Norway,  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  supplies  of  milk  for  cheese  manu- 
facture during  1956  were  in  excess  of  1955*    There  was  a  slight  decline  in  the 
amount  of  milk  processed  into  cheese  in  Switzerland,  but  cheese  production 
approximated  that  of  1955.    Considerably  less  milk  was  available  for  cheese  out- 
put in  Denmark  in  1956  than  a  year  earlier*    Cheese  production  also  dropped  in 
the  Netherlands  and  Sweden,    In  both  Canada  and  the  IMited  States,  cheese  pro- 
duction increased,  reflecting  the  availability  of  larger  quantities  of  manufactur- 
ing milk  in  the  United  States  and  a  shift  to  cheese  in  the  utilization  of  manu- 
facturing milk  in  Canada* 

Canned  milk  (evaporated  and  condensed  milk)  production  in  1956  increased  3 
percent  compared  with  1955,  with  almost  all  countries  reporting  an  improvement  in 
output,    Condenseries  in  Australia  received  larger  supplies  than  a  year  ago,  and 
canned  milk  production  increased.    Output  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  United 
Kingdom  also  was  heavier  in  1956  con^jared  with  the  preceding  year,    Canada  reported 
a  substantial  gain  over  the  earlier  3rear;  in  the  United  States,  output  dropped 
slightly  below  the  1955  level» 

Dried  milk  production,  at  an  8  percent  increase,  showed  the  largest  gain  of  any 
of  the  four  major  dairy  products*    In  Australia,  both  dried  Tvhole  milk  and  nonfat 
solids  were  manufactured  in  greater  quantity  than  in  1955»    Sweden's  increase 
occurred  mostly  in  the  expanded  production  of  dried  idiole  milk*    Greater  quantities 
of  milk  were  utilized  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  dried  milk  in  1956  than  in  1955. 
Production  also  increased  in  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium*    Total  dried  milk  output 
in  Canada  dropped  sharply  below  the  1955  level,  but  in  the  United  States,  1956 
production  exceeded  that  for  1955. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad; 

Australia t    Dairy  production  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia 
is  now  showing  its  seasonal  decline,  but  conditions  are  satisfactory  and  milk  out- 
put is  expected  to  remain  at  a  relatively  high  level. 

New  Zealand:  Following  hot,  dry  weather  in  January  and  February,  there  were 
good  rains  throughout  the  country  in  March*  However,  it  is  generally  felt  that 
these  came  too  late  to  be  of  much  benefit,  other  than  restoring  pastiires  before 
the  onset  of  colder  weather* 

Finland;  Milk  production  continued  at  a  high  level  and  in  January  was  reported 
at  considerably  above  the  same  month  of  1955* 

Ireland;    The  generally  mild  weather  of  January  and  February  was  especially 
favorable  for  dairying  and  milk  production  increased* 

Canada;    Milk  production  declined  during  January  and  February*    Output  for  the 
year  as  a  whole  will  probably  be  about  the  same  as  in  1956* 
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THE  WORLD  TRADE  CF  THE  PRINCIPAL  DAIRY  STJPPLnNG  COUNTRIES 

195U  AND  1955  1/  ' 


Summary 

The  major  e^qjorters  of  butter  and  ccndensed  and  dry  milks  registered  in- 
creased marketings  in  1955,  while  cheese  exports  showed  a  2-percent  decline, 
exports  from  principal  supplying  countries,  excluding  shipments  of  surplus 
dairy  products  by  the  United  States  for  relief,  accounted  foi^  97  percent  of 
world  cheese  trade  and  o^rer  98  percent  of  world  butter,  canned  milk,  and  dry 
milk  trade  in  195U  and  1955.  , 

United  States  shipments  for  relief  purposes,  which  are  not  included  in 
commodity  export  data  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  co^^er  butter, 
cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  furnished  fr«n  CCC  stocks  under  Government  programs. 
These  programs  ara  principally  under  Section  Ul6  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
19U9  as  amended.2/   If    in  1955,  these  exports  were  included,  world  butter  ship- 
^nts  for  the  year  wuld  be  almost  20  percent  greater,  while  cheese  arii  nonfat 
^ ct^eJy!'^''  approximately  16  percent  and  56  percent  higSr  r^! 

+h«  Ti"/^°o^^^®  noted  that,  in  195U  and  1955,  total  shipments  of  butter  from 
the  United  t>tates  were  5U.5  and  226.0  million  pounds  respectively,  as  compared 
^«  ^nion  pounds  in  195J.  and  22.5  million  pounds  in  1955  as  reported  by 

Un.tPH^??  J^'""       Corn^erce     Similarly,  total  shipments  of  cheese  from  the 
rZlltT        cT  "^^^''^  1^^^        1^7.5  million  pounds  in  1955, 

compared  with  5.U  million  pounds  in  1951  and  22.9  million  pounds  In  1955  as 
reported  in  the  export  statistics.    Total  shipments  of  nonfat  dry  milk  in  195U 
^^^d llih  ^"d;       1955,  were  nearly  5U8  millir^pSsrcom- 

pared  with  1^  million  pounds  for  1951  arri  221;  million  pounds  for  1955 /as 
^^'T  ^^Z""  statistics.    Destination  detail  is  not  available  for 

^«  o  coT^^arisons  cannot  be  made.    Since  the  shipments  data  covered 

in  thi3  report  are  elaborated  by  destination,  the  limitedlata  for  U.  S.  e^orts 

1/  By  Terrence  W.  McCabe  and  William  L.  Scholz,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Division 
2/  Except  donations  to  UNICEF  (primarily  nonfat  dry  Llk)  w^^h  are  Sciud;d 

1955'  "rF:sr'!^"%r'^.^'^  and  Lnatio^s  f^'- 

Pr^o^ct:  "  J^^^^f '"-^  '^^^^  ^  7-'^^  "^-^^^  S^-^-  Trade  in  Dai^ 
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reported  by  the  Coranerce  Department  "which  delineate  destinations  are  discussed 
in  the  text  and  shown  in  the  tables,  rather  than  the  data  showing  total  ship- 
ments which  are  inconplete  as  to  destinations.    This  statistical  problem  does 
not  arise  with  respect  to  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  and  dry  whole  milk 
data  are  combined  with  those  for  nonfat  dry  milk  because  of  lack  of  separation 
in  the  published  reports  for  several  important  exporting  countries. 

Further  difficulty  in  analyzing  the  U.  S.  export  figures  arises  from  the 
fact  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  exports  reported  ty  the  Department  of 
Commerce  are  commercial.    The  major  portion  of  U,  S,  dairy  exports  is  under 
government-to-government  sales  and  relief  shipments  of  Government  agencies.  Of 
the  reported  butter  export  of  22.^  million  pounds  from  the  United  States  in 
19^5,  less  than  30  percent  was  commercial.    About  28  percent  of  U,  S,  cheese 
exports  consisted  of  commercial  sales,  and  of  the  270  million  pounds  of  dry 
milk  reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  only  35  percent  consisted  of  com- 
mercial sales. 


Butter 

Highlights 

1.  Total  butter  exports  from  the  major  exporters  irere  1,009  million  pounds  in 
19^5 >  11  percent  over  the  previous  year  and  the  highest  level  since  1950, 

2.  With  New  Zealand's  butter  exports  totaling  3U8  million  pounds  in  1955*  a 
5l-million-pound  increase  over  195i|>  it  recaptured  first  place  as  a  world 
butter  exporter. 

3.  Australia,  reporting  a  7U-inillion-pound  increase  over  195U,  had  the  largest 
absolute  and  relative  increase  in  exports, 

U,    The  drou^t  in  Western  Europe  was  reflected  in  butter  shipments  from  that 
continent's  exporters,    Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden  showed  sub- 
stantial decreases,  while  Finland  exported  no  butter  during  1955 • 

5,  The  United  States  exported  22,5  million  pounds  of  butter  and  rose  to 
seventh  place  among  the  major  e3q)orters.    The  exports  were  almost  seven 
times  those  reported  for  195U» 

6,  Led  by  increased  takings  by  the  United  Kingdcm  of  83  million  pounds.  Western 
Europe  took  18U  million  pounds  of  butter  above  the  1951i  total  of  695  million 
pounds. 

The  exporters 

New  Zealand  again  became  the  leading  butter  exporter  in  1955>  after  losing 
this  position  to  Denmark  in  195Uo    The  3U8,U  million  pounds  of  butter  leaving 
New  Zealand  ports  during  the  year  represented  a  17-percent  increase  over  19$h 
shipments  and  accounted  for  over  one-third  of  the  total  amount  exported  by  the 
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11  principal  suppliers.    Almost  88  percent  of  New  Zealand's  19S$  butter  ship- 
ments were  destined  f  cr  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  ^6-million-pound  increase 
in  shipments  to  this  market  over  19$h  was  responsible  for  ihe  rise  in  its  total 
exports.    The  loss  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Germaniy  as  butter  markets 
was  almost  completely  bsLLanced  by  shipments  to  new  customers  among  Western 
European  countries,  principally  the  Republic  of  Germany,    North  America  and 
Africa  each  took  0.5  million  pounds  less  than  the  previous  year,  and  Asia  cut 
back  New  Zealand  butter  imports  by  1.7  million  pounds. 

With  the  total  volume  of  butter  leaving  Danish  ports  totaling  283.6  mil- 
lion pounds  in  19$$,  Denmark's  experts  dropped  almost  8  percent  frcsn  the  19$h 
level.    The  decline  was  due  almost  entirely  to  decreased  shipments  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Eastern  European  countries  which  were  not  offset  by  gains 
registered  in  shipments  to  Western  European  buyers.    Imports  of  Danish  butter 
by  Eastern  European  countries  declined  33.1  million  pounds  and  United  Kingdom 
shipments  31«U  million  pounds,  while  other  Western  European  nations  increased 
their  purchases  by  oily  Ul.3  million  pounds.    Western  Europe  took  8l,9  percent 
of  Denmark's  butter  shipments  in  195U  and  92.5  percent  of  the  19$$  shipments. 

With  exports  increasing  by  73.8  million  pounds  to  182.7  million  pounds  in 
19$$ f  Australia  moved  ahead  of  the  Netherlands  to  third  position  as  a  world 
butter  supplier.    Increased  takings  by  Western  European  countries.  South 
America,  and  Asia  more  than  offset  small  losses  registered  in  shipments  to 
North  America  and  Africa, 

The  Netherlands  butter  exports  during  19^5,  at  98,1  million  pounds,  were 
the  lowest  since  19U9.    While  all  of  the  continents  showed  decreased  takings 
of  Dutch  butter,  the  lli,5  percent  decrease  in  exports  from  19$k  was  due  pri- 
marily to  decreased  shipments  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Argentina  continued  to  occupy  fifth  place  among  the  butter  exporters  in 
19$$,    The  drop  in  exports  from  35.7  to  28.3  million  pounds  in  19$$  was  due 
to  the  loss  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  butter  market.    Western  Europe,  particu- 
larly the  United  Kingdom,  continued  to  take  the  bulk  of  Argentina's  exports. 
While  South  America  takes  about  $0  percent  of  its  butter  imports  from  Argentina, 
this  continent  takes  only  12  percent  of  the  annual  Argentine  export. 

France's  butter  exports  ran  high  early  in  19$$,  but  later  in  the  year 
France  sharply  increased  its  inports.    Exports  to  the  usual  African  markets- 
Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  West  Africa--were  almost  three  times  as  large  as  19$k 
shipments,  but  the  rise  in  total  butter  exports  by  France,  from  6.2  million 
pounds  in  195U  to  26.3  million  pounds  in  19$$,  was  due  particularly  to  in- 
creased marketings  in  Western  Europe,  vrfiidi  took  six  times  its  195U  takings 
of  France's  butter  exports. 


United  States  exports  rose  from  3.3  million  poands  in         to  22.5  million 
pounds  in  19$^,  and  the  United  States  moved  fron  10th  to  7th  place,    Eaqjort  of 
almost  16  million  pounds  to  Israel  was  largely  responsible  for  the  rise. 

In  1955  total  shipments  of  7«8  million  pounds  of  butter  from  Sweden  were 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  195U  export.    The  loss  was  due  primarily  to  a 
decline  of  l$,h  million  pounds  from  the  195U  level  of  -  shipments  to  Eastern 
Europe,    Canada's  7,2-raillion-pound  e:q)ort  to  Eastern  Eurc^je  accounted  almost 
entirely  for  its  butter  exports  of  7«li  million  pounds  in  1955.    The  Union  of 
South  Africa  continued  its  usual  pattern  of  marketing  the  major  part  of  its 
small  experts  of  bitter  to  neighboring  Africa,    Finland  reverted  to  an  iii?)apt- 
ing  position  in  1955* 

The  importers 

The  United  Kingdom  continued  to  dominate  the  butter  iinport  picture;  in  1955 
it  took  707  million  pounds,  70  percent  of  the  major  suppliers'  exports,  compared 
to  623.9  million  pounds  or  68  percent  in  195U«    To  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
Denmark,  the  United  Kingdom  annually  appears  as  their  pidnary  market.  Further- 
more, Argentina,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  look  to  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  market  for  between  one-quarter  and  one-half  of  their  butter 
shipments. 

The  Republic  of  Germany  was  the  world's  second  largest  inporter  in  1955* 
and  the  88.3  million  pounds  taken  from  the  major  ejqporters  was  over  2-1/2  times 
the  volume  for  195I|.»    With  most  of  the  Western  European  countries  incireasing 
their  intake,  this  continent's  share  of  the  major  si:qpplier's  exports  rose  from 
76  percent  in  19514.  to  87  percent  in  1955. 

Eastern  Europe  sharply  cut  its  butter  purchases  from  11*0,6  million  pounds 
in  195U  to  39.1  million  pounds  in  1955.    The  Soviet  Union  did  not  take  any 
butter  from  the  major  exporters  in  1955,  although  some  small  part  of  late  195l|. 
purchases  of  butter  from  New  Zealand's  supplies  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  not 
have  moved  until  early  1955. 

Asia's  importance  as  an  importer  in  1955  was  solely  because  of  Israel's 
increased  purchases.    The  usual  Asian  importers,  Ifeilaya,  the  Philippines,  Ceylon, 
and  .Hong  Kong,  showed  only  sli^tly  increased  takings  over  195U« 

Africa's  increased  takings  by  Morocco  and  smaller  markets  more  than  balanced 
a  decline  of  0,9  million  pounds  in  reported  exports  to  Algeria. 

The  remaining  continents  remained  comparatively  small  butter-marteting 
areas.    Actual  imports  entering  North  America  remained  stable,  although  the 
U,  S.  Armed  Forces  in  Western  Europe  decreased  their  purchases  of  Danish  butter 
by  60  percent,  causing  the  apparent  drop  in  reported  exports  to  the  United 
States.    South  American  inports  showed  a  slight  increase. 
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Cheese 


Highlights 

1,  Total  exports  by  the  13  major  cheese  exporters  totaled  769  million  pounds 
in  19^5,  a  2  percent  decline  from  the  19$h  level, 

2,  Both  New  Zealand  and  the  Netherlands  registered  declines  from  their  195U 
exports,  but  the  Netherlands,  with  196,1  million  pounds  in  1955,  replaced 
New  Zealand  as  the  world's  leading  si:5)plier  of  cheese, 

3,  Also  contributing  to  the  net  decrease  in  cheese  trade  were  losses  regis- 
tered by  Denmark,  Australia,  Switzerland,  Argentina  and  Sweden, 

k»    United  States  shipments  of  23  million  pounds  were  over  four  times  as  large 
as  the  195U  figure,  placing  the  United  States  ninth  among  the  principal 
cheese  exporters, 

5»    With  the  United  Kingdom  the  world's  largest  importer^  Western  Europe  takes 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  cheese  trade. 


The  exporters 

Although  cheese  exports  from  ihe  Netherlands  decreased  from  203.1  million 
pounds  in  195U  to  196,1  million  pounds  in  1955,  a  heavier  export  loss  in  New 
Zealand  allowed  the  Dutch  to  take  over  first  place  among  the  13  major  cheese 
exporters.    With  the  exception  of  Western  Europe,  the  largest  continental  market 
for  Dutch  cheese,  and  Africa,  all  areas  took  smaller  amounts  of  cheese  from 
Holland  than  in  195U»    The  complete  loss  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  market,  how- 
ever, wE»s  mainly  responsible  for  the  overall  drop  in  exports. 

New  Zealand  cheese  exports  drcpped  to  188,0  million  pounds,  18,8  millitxi 
pounds  under  195U  and  the  lowest  level  since  19U8,    The  decrease  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  a  cutback  in  e:5q>orts  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  market  for  approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  New  Zealand's  cheese  exports, 

Denmark's  cheese  exports  dropped  to  llli..U  million  pounds  in  1955,  almost 
13  percent  below  the  195U  figure.    The  loss  was  due  primarily  to  decreased 
shipments  to  Italy  and  Eastern  Europe,    Danish  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  2,9  million  pounds  to  2U.0  million  pounds  during  1955— more  than 
balancing  the  export  loss  to  the  Republic  of  Germany,    Other  world  markets 
showed  little  change  in  their  takings  of  Danish  cheese,  and  the  overall  pattern 
remained  similar  to  that  of  195U,  with  over  78  percent  of  the  Danish  dieese 
exports  going  to  Western  Europe, 
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The  remaining  10  exporters  have  been  gradually  increasing  their  share  of 
world  exports.    In  1953  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  and  Denmark  had  almost 
70  percent  of  the  world  cheese  trade;  in  19$h  this  figure  dropped  to  68  percent. 
With  these  three  countries  again  showing  decreased  shipments,  their  ccmbined 
share  dropped  to  6$  percent  in  1955, 

Australia  had  a  firm  grip  on  fourth  place  among  the  major  e3q)orters  in 
1953>  hut  decreased  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  made  this  position  less 
secure  in  195U  a-nd  1905 •    Only  the  fact  that  Swiss  exports  showed  a  slight 
decline  from  195U  enabled  Australia,  with  a  drop  of  5.2  million  pounds  to 
U7.3  million  pounds  exported  in  1955^  to  maintain  its  position  ahead  of 
Switzerland.    Sviitzerland  registered  a  slight  loss  of  0«9  million  pounds  from 
195U  shipments  to  U6,6  million  pounds  exported  in  1955  to  remain  in  fifth 
place.    Small  increases  in  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Republic  of 
Germany,  and  Belgium  did  not  overcoitB  decreased  exports  to  France  and  Austria, 
T-ihich  accounted  for  the  entire  loss,    Switzerland's  export  pattern  remained 
similar  to  previous  years.    Over  two-thirds  of  the  Swiss  cheese  still  goes  to 
its  neighboring  Western  European  countries, 

Italy  and  France  ranked  sixth  and  seventh  as  cheese  exporters  in  1955 • 
Italy  shipped  k3»h  million  pounds  of  cheese  in  1955>  a  15 -percent  gain  over 
195U  exports,  while  France's  i4.2.5-inillion-pound  export  represented  a  U-percent 
gain.    Each  of  these  countries  e:jq)orts  about  the  same  total  amount  of  cheese 
annually,  but  their  patterns  of  e:qjort  differ,    Italy  ships  about  one -half  of 
its  cheese  to  the  United  States,    France,  on  the  other  hand,  markets  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  cheese  in  French  possessions  in  Africa,    Italy's  increased 
exports  were  absorbed  in  Western  Europe  and  Ncxrth  America,  and  France's  increase 
went  primarily  to  its  major  markets  in  Africa, 

A  0,6-million-pound  increase  in  Finnish  e^orts  in  1955  helped  Finland 
retain  eighth  place  ranking,  a  position  it  has  held  fcr  the  past  3  years.  Al- 
though Eastern  Europe  took  less  Finnish  cheese  in  1955,  it  remained  the  pri- 
mary market  for  Finland's  25,6-million-pound  export,    Italy's  increased  intake 
of  Finnish  cheese  in  1955  accounted  for  a  somewhat  expanded  Western  European 
market  and  the  small  overall  gain. 

The  United  States  raised  its  cheese  e3q)ort3  from  5.ii  million  pounds  in 
195U  to  23,0  million  pounds  in  1955,  due  primarily  to  increased  shipments  to 
Italy  and  Israel  throu^  government -to -government  sales.    The  normal  iwarketing 
pattern  of  about  one-half  of  the  U,  S.  cheese  going  to  North  America  was  alter- 
ed by  these  shipments;  Ii.7  percent  of  the  American  cheese  e3q)orts  went  to  " 
Western  Europe  in  1955  and  31  percent  to  Asia,    Only  28  percent  of  reported 
U,  S.  exports  were  commercial  sales. 
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Although  the  Federal  Repablic  of  Germany  is  the  seccnd  largest  cheese 
importer,  it  continued  to  increase  its  exports  daring  19^5.    Cheese  exports 
totaled  lU.S  million  pounds  in  1955,  12  percent  over  the  previous  year's 
total,  largely  due  to  increases  in  the  amount  shipped  to  Italy  and  France. 

Canada,  Argentina,  and  Sweden  followed  as  cheese  e^qporters  in  1955* 
Althou^  its  13, 7-Diillion-pound  export  total  is  over  2,7  times  the  195U 
figure,  due  to  increased  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdcra  and  the  United 
States,  Canada  still  remains  in  a  relatively  minor  position  among  the  prin- 
cipal exporters.    Argentina's  exports  dropped  to  6.7  million  pounds,  0,8  mil- 
lion pounds  under  195U,  due  to  small  losses  in  Western  Europe,  Africa,  ani 
the  United  States.    Sweden's  6,7 -million-pound  export  during  1955  represented 
a  drop  of  36  percent  from  195Uj  Sweden  fell  from  the  10th  place  it  occupied 
for  the  previous  2  years  to  last  place  among  the  major  cheese  exporters. 


The  iitporbers 

In  spite  of  Western  Europe's  overall  drop  of  more  than  10  million  pounds 
from  the  195U  level  in  its  procurements,  it  still  takes  over  three-fourths  of 
the  cheese  supplied  by  the  principal  exporters. 

Western  Europe  is  supplied  by  all  the  major  exporters.    However,  New 
Zealand  and  the  Netherlands  share  the  largest  part  of  the  market,  accounting 
between  themselves  for  almost  60  percent  of  the  cheese  esqported  to  the  area's 
buyers. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  world's  largest  inporter  of  dieese,  but  does 
not  dominate  the  scene  as  ccmpletely  as  it  does  the  butter  picture.    As  net 
experts  from  the  major  suppliers  have  been  decreasing  during  the  past  3  years, 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  taking  a  smaller  portion  of  world  cheese  exports. 
In  1953,  the  United  Kingdom  took  i|.l«8  percent  of  the  supplies  shipped  by  the 
major  exporters.    In  195U*  this  figure  drqpped  to  36.5  percent,  and,  in  1955* 
stood  at  35.9  percent.    The  Republic  of  Germany,  the  second  largest  iicporter, 
has  shown  some  slight  increases  in  its  takings.    B&Lgiura  showed  almost  a 
2-million-pound  drop  in  its  cheese  takings,  but  remains  the  third-ranking 
importer  both  in  Western  Europe  and  the  world.    Italy  and  France,  both  major 
e:q>orters,  are  also  significant  iimporters  with  fairly  stable  inports  over  the 
past  few  years. 

North  America  ranks  as  the  second  largest  cheese-ingjorting  area,  with  the 
United  States  taking  over  70  percent  of  the  annual  intake.    Other  North  American 
countries  increased  their  cheese  purchases  slightly  in  1955,  while  the  United 
States,  operating  under  a  partial  import  quota  system,  maintained  its  receipts 
at  just  under  52  million  pounds.    Italy  is  the  primary  supplier  of  the  area, 
principally  through  its  sales  to  the  United  States. 
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The  other  areas  remained  in  relatively  minor  positions  as  cheese  in^jorters, 
althou^  Eastern  Europe  reduced  quite  sharply  its  purchases  of  cheese;  the  22 
million  pounds  reported  by  major  suppliers  was  only  60  percent  of  the  deliveries 
during  19^14..    The  U.S.S.R,  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  decline,  dropping 
from  10  million  pounds  in  195U  to  only  2  million  pounds  in  1955.  Israel's 
increased  intake  largely  reflected  the  35-percent  gain  in  Asian  iinports  over 
195k»    Oceania's  increase  was  due  almost  entirely  to  Australia's  rise  in  19^5 
imports. 


Dry  Milk 

Highlights 

1,  World  exports  of  dry  milk,  at  578«5  million  pounds,  reached  an  alltirae  hi^ 
in  1955. 

2,  Denmark  exported  30,8  million  pounds  in  1955  to  take  a  place  among  the  majcr 
exporters  of  dry  milk. 

3,  E:q)orts  of  dry  milk  from  New  Zealand  continued  to  decline, 

k*    The  United  States  showed  the  greatest  absolute  and  relative  increase  in 
exports, 

5»    Althou^  Africa  had  the  largest  absolute  increase  over  195U  acquisition,  the 
greatest  relative  gain  was  registered  by  North  America, 

The  exporters 

Total  exports  from  the  10  principal  suppliers  of  dry  whole  milk  and  nonfat 
dry  milk  reached  578,5  million  pounds  in  1955,  slightly  more  than  13  percent 
above  the  volume  reported  in  195U.    The  increase  was  due  almost  entirely  to 
increased  shipments  from  the  United  States, 

The  United  States  remained  the  war Id's  leading  exporter  of  dried  milk  in 
1955  with  total  exports,  exclusive  of  relief  donations  and  sales  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  for  feed,  of  269.5  million  pounds,!/    Of  this  figure,  however,  only  the 
dry  whole  milk  export  of  U5»9  million  pounds  and  2U.3  million  pounds^/  of  the 


2/   The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported  a  commercial  sale  for  food  of  13.5  mil- 
lion pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  to  Denmark  in  November  1955.    This  amount  was 
actually  part  of  the  sale  of  nonfat  dry  milk  from  COG  stocks  to  Denmark  for 
animal  feed.    At  this  writing,  the  deletion  of  this  amount  from  the  food  cate- 
gory and  its  inclusion  in  the  general  category  of  animal  feeds  is  being  undertaken 
by  the  Bureau. 

Excluding  the  13»5  million  pounds  to  Denmark  as  explained  in  footnote  3« 
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nonfat  dry  milk  were  commercial  sales.    The  remainder  of  the  reported  exports 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  was  made  under  Government  programs,  principally  donations 
to  UNICEF,5/    In  addition  to  the  export  figures  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  more  than  32^  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dzy  milk  were  shipped  under 
other  Government  programs,  primarily  for  relief,^ 

Shipments  to  Asia,  which  took  more  than  half  of  U,  S.  dried  milk  exports, 
increased  15  percent  over  195U  and  continued  to  be  destined  principally  to 
Korea,  Japan,  Israel,  and  India,    Venezuela,  the  leading  U,  S,  dry  whole  milk 
market,  increased  its  takings  fron  31.7  to  36,0  million  pounds  in  1955«  The 
Republic  of  Germany's  7»2-million-pound  purchase  accounted  for  the  slight  rise 
in  exports  in  Western  Europe,    North  America  increased  its  intake  of  American 
dry  milk  from  9,9  million  pounds  in  195U  to  19 #8  million  pounds  in  1955 »  A 
l,U-million-pound  decrease  in  shipments  to  the  Belgian  Congo  accounted  mainly 
for  Africa's  decreased  inport  figure,    Althou^  a  minor  market,  Oceania  took 
1,5  million  pounds  of  U,  S,  dry  milk  in  1955. 

In  1955,  New  Zealand  remained  in  second  place  among  the  exporters,  but 
the  83. U  million  pounds  shipped  was  k»h  million  pounds  under  195U  and  3U.2 
million  pounds  under  1953.    New  Zealand  more  than  doubled  its  exports  to  India 
in  1955,  but  a  28-percent  decrease  in  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  53.3 
million  pounds  was  reflected  as  a  decline  in  total  dry  milk  marketings. 

The  Netherlands  increased  its  exports  from  71.3  million  pounds  in  195U 
to  7li.,3  million  pounds  in  1955»    The  pattern  of  Dutch  dry  milk  marketings 
remained  similar  to  195U,  with  about  one-half  of  the  exports  going  to  Western 
Europe,    The  11-raillion-pound  drop  in  shipments  to  Denmark  was  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  increased    e:3q)orts  to  the  Republic  of  Germany  and  sraaUer 
Western  European  markets,    A  6-million-pound  decrease  in  e:q>arts  to  India  was 
reported,  but  this  was  canpensated  for  in  large  part  by  increased  shipments 
to  other  Asian  markets, 

Australian  exports  rose  rather  sharply  in  1955  from  the  previous  year; 
dry  milk  leaving  Australian  ports  totaled  6h,l  million  pounds,  20  percent  over 
195U»    Increased  shipments  were  general,  albeit  small;  much  of  the  rise  was 
due  to  an  increase  of  3.U  million  pounds  to  Denmark. 

Denmark's  exports  of  30,8  million  pounds  of  dry  milk  was  20  percent  over 
195U  and  the  highest  level  ever  recorded  by  that  country,    Brazil  continued 
to  be  Denmark's  leading  market  in  1955,  and  increased  its  takings  from  U,9  to 
7,8  million  pounds,    Denmark's  marketing  pattern  during  1955  showed  almost  two- 
thirds  of  its  exports  distributed  evenly  between  Asia  and  South  America, 


?/'   For  a  discussion  of  U,  S,  exports  and  Government  program  shipments  see 
Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FD  7-56,  "United  States  Trade  in  Dairy  Products," 
June  29,  1956. 
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Denmark  is  the  only  exporter  shipping  a  significant  amount  of  dry  milk  to 
Eastern  Europe, 

Canadian  dry  milk  exports  totaled  22,0  million  pounds  in  1955 — down  2.7 
million  pounds  from  195U.    Although  shipments  to  Venezuela,  Canada's  leading 
market,  increased  by  over  2  million  pounds,  a  3»7-million  decline  in  market- 
ings to  Mexico  and  a  1,0-million-pound  decrease  in  exports  to  smaller  Asian 
markets  accounted  for  the  overall  decline, 

Belgian  exports  dropped  25  percent  from  the  21,2  million  pounds  shipped 
in  195U.    This  decline  was  due  to  the  loss  of  India  as  a  market.    Of  the 
remaining  dry  milk  suppliers,  Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom  showed  slight 
increases  in  their  exports,  while  Sweden  registered  a  U3-percent  drop  during 
1955.    Swiss  dry  milk  e:q)arts  totaled  8,5  million  pounds  and  continued  to  be 
marketed  primarily  in  Western  Europe,    The  United  Kingdom  exported  7.0  million 
pounds  in  1955>  50  percent  of  which  went  to  neighboring  Western  European  coun- 
tries,   Sweden  exported  3  million  pounds,  one-third  of  which  went  to  Western 
Europe, 

The  importers 

With  the  exception  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Africa,  all  of  the  areas  increas- 
ed their  intake  of  dry  milk  in  1955.    Asia  continued  to  be  the  major  importing 
continent  in  1955>  and  over  kO  percent  of  the  dry  milk  leaving  the  major  export- 
ing countries  was  destined  for  ports  in  the  Near  and  Far  East,    India,  Japan, 
and  Korea --the  latter  two  supplied  almost  wholly  by  the  United  States — took 
over  one -fourth  of  the  exports, 

Althou^  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  sharply  under  the  volume 
reported  in  195U*  the  78.6  million  pounds  shipped  in  1955  allowed  the  United 
Kingdom  to  retain  first  place  as  the  principal  purchaser  of  dry  milk.    On  the 
basis  of  in5)Qrt  figures,  however,  it  is  indicated  that  India  is  the  largest 
importer  of  dry  milkj  it  was  the  recipient  of  a  large  volume  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  for  relief  from  the  United  States  under  Section  iil6,  which  is  nob  reported 
in  the  delineation  of  e;xports  by  the  United  States. 

The  60  million  pounds  of  dry  milk  directed  to  Venezuela  in  1955  allowed 
it  to  retain  its  position  as  third  largest  importer.  The  l5,8-million -pound 
increase  in  exports  of  dry  milk  to  South  America,  led  by  the  7-million-pound 
increased  taOcings  by  Venezuela,  gave  ttet  continent  the  largest  absolute  in- 
crease registered  during  the  year.  The  increased  shipments  of  dry  milk  to  the 
British  West  Indies  accounted  in  large  part  for  the  38-percenb  increase  over 
195U  volume  reported  f  cr  North  America, 

Althou^  there  was  some  sli^t  shifting  of  shipments  to  African  markets, 
total  continent  takings  remained  relatively  stable  at  17.0  million  pounds, 
0,5  million  pounds  under  the  195U  level.    Eastern  Europe  and  Oceania  continued 
to  play  insi^ificant  roles  as  importers  in  the  dry  milk  trade  picture. 
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Canned  Milk 

Highlights 

1,  Total  e3q>orts  of  9  major  e3q)orters  of  canned  milks  increased  by  almost 
percent,  from  8l5  million  pounds  in  19Sh  to  927  million  pounds  in  19^5 • 

2,  The  Netherlands  continued  to  dominate  the  scene,  exporting  more  than  the 
total  canned  milk  exports  of  the  other  8  major  exporters, 

3,  The  United  Kingdom  registered  a  78  percent  gain  over  195U  to  move  ahead  of 
Denmark  to  third  place  among  the  major  exporters, 

U.    U,  S.  exports  rose  to  162,7  million  pounds,  22,5  percent  over  195U. 

5,    Although  Asia  had  the  largest  absolute  increase  over  195U  acquisitions, 
the  greatest  relative  gain,  33  percent,  was  registered  by  North  America, 
with  Cuba  increasing  its  takings  by  67  percent. 

The  Exporters 

Of  the  927  million  pounds    of  canned  milk  exported  by  the  major  suppliers 
in  19^^ J  the  Netherlands  shipped  51  percent.    Despite  decreased  exports  to  its 
principal  markets  in  the  Far  East,  increased  exports  to  the  African  area  and 
to  Gfereece,  Cuba,  and  Peru  resulted  in  a  7-percent  net  increase  in  1955  over  the 
U6l  million  pounds  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milks  exported  in  195U, 

In  1955>  the  United  States  more  than  regained  the  decline  in  canned  milk 
exports  experienced  in  195U.    The  162,7  million  pounds  exported  in  1955  was 
22,5  percent  over  the  previous  year's  volume  with  the  gain  due  almost  entirely 
to  increased  exports  of  evaporated  milk  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 

The  United  Kingdom  took  over  the  third  largest  carsned-milk-exporter  posi- 
tion frcan  Denmark  in  1955  by  registering  a  record  export  of  92,8  million  pounds. 
As  late  as  1953  the  United  Kingdom  was  a  net  importer  of  condensed  and  evaporated 
milks.    The  following  year,  exports  soared  from  3.6  to  52,2  million  pounds. 
Countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth  make  up  its  largest  market,  with  Malaya 
and  Singapore  taking  almost  one-half  of  total  exports.    All  continents  showed 
increased  takings  of  British  canned  milk  during  1955* 

Althou^  exports  remained  fairly  constant  at  about  61  million  pounds  dur- 
ing 195U  and  1955,  Denmark  lost  third  position  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
major  canned  milk  exporter  in  1955»    Little  change  was  shown  in  the  marketing 
pattern,  and  most  Danish  shipments  went  to  Asian  parts, 

Australia's  1955  exports  of  55.7  millicn  pounds  represented  a  27-percent 
gain  over  195U,  but  shipments  still  fell  short  of  the  1953  volume.    In  1953, 
the  United  Kingdom  took  12,6  million  pounds  of  milk  from  Australia,    By  1955, 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  had  dropped  to  20,000  pounds. 
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France  continued  in  fifth  place  as  a  canned  milk  exporter  in  1955.  The 
volume  and  destinations  of  French  canned  milk  have  shown  little  change  during 
the  past  3  years.    Over  one -half  of  the  French  canned  milk  export  was  destined 
for  Indochina  ports  during  the  last  3  years.    All  of  the  32  million  pounds 
exported  annually  have  gone  to  French  possessions  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  North 
America. 

New  Zealand's  canned  milk  export  picture  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Australia  in  that  the  loss  of  the  United  Kingdom  market  has  not  yet  been  re- 
placed by  increased  takings  by  other  importers.    In  1953,  New  Zealand  shipped 
almost  UO  percerfc  of  its  23,5-nu.llion-pound  export  to  the  United  Kingdom,  In 
195U,  the  complete  loss  of  this  market  was  reflected  in  the  decreased  figure 
for  total  New  Zealand  canned  milk  exports.    Almost  all  of  the  13,7  million 
pounds  exported  in  1955  was  shipped  to  Asia, 

Switzerland  and  Canada  followed  as  ma;} or  exporters  in  that  order  for  the 
past  3  years.    Both  registered  decreases  in  1955,    Swiss  exports,  primarily 
destined  for  Asia,  fell  from  10,6  million  pounds  in  195U  to  9*9  million  pounds 
in  1955.    Canada,  the  only  major  supplier  to  ship  most  of  its  exports  to  North 
America,  experienced  a  1,7-million-pound  drop  in  1955  exports. 

The  inyorters 

Asia  continued  as  the  predominant  canned  milk  market.    Of  the  9  major  ex- 
porters, only  Canada  has  not  shipped  the  major  portion  of  its  exports  to  Asia 
during  the  past  2  years.    The  Philippine  Republic  alone  takes  over  16  percent 
of  the  world  estports  of  canned  milk  annually. 

With  the  United  Kingdom's  shift  from  the  role  of  a  net  importer  to  that 
of  a  net  exporter  in  195U,  the  pattern  of  world  markets  was  somewhat  changed. 
Western  Europe  dropped  from  second  place  as  a  marketing  continent  to  third 
place  in  195U>  and  in  1955  fell  to  fourth  place,    Africa  became  the  second 
largest  importing  continent  in  195U  and  retained  this  position  a  year  later, 
while  North  America  moved  from  fourth  place  in  195U  to  third  in  1955.  Both 
of  these  areas  sharply  increased  their  imports  during  1955,  >rtiile  Western  Europe 
showed  only  a  small  gain,    Africa's  principal  canned  milk  importers  are  Algeria, 
French  West  Africa,  and  British  East  Africaj  those  in  North  America  are  Cuba 
and  other  islands  of  the  Caribbean, 

South  America,  Oceania,  and  Eastern  Europe  continued  comparatively  ndnor 
as  canned  milk  iitporters  during  1955. 
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WORLD  OUTPUTIDV  UAlttY^  PRODUCTS, 
THIRD  QUARTER,  1956 


Over-all  factory  output  of  dairy  products  in  tne  third  quarter  of  1956 
was  higher  than  output  for  the  same  quarter  of  the  previous  year. 

Third  quarter  milk  production  in  Australia  reached  a  post-World  War  II 
high,  due  to  substantially  increased  production  in  the  important  dairying 
States,    Satisfactory  conditions  prevailed  throughout  most  of  the  quarter 
in  New  Zealand  and  production  continued  at  a  satisfactory  level.    In  Finland 
and  Ireland  pasture  conditions  were  better  Idian  average  and  helped  to  stimu- 
late milk  production,  \rtiile  poor  pasture  conditions  in  Denmark  and  Sweden 
adversely  affected  milk  production.    Unsettled  weather  conditions  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Western  Germany  improved  late  in  the  quarter  and  production 
was  maintained  close  to  the  1955  level.    Cool,  backward  weather    in  September 
caused  a  reduction  in  milk  production  in  Canada,  while  in  the  United  States 
milk  production  throughout  the  quarter  was  somewhat  higher  than  comparable 


Butter  production  (in  factories)  increased  three  percent  in  reporting 
countries  in  the  July-September  quarter  of  1956  compared  vath  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  a  year  earlier.    With  most  of  the  increased  milk  production  going 
to  cheese,  butter  output  in  Australia  was  up  only  slightly  in  the  quarter. 
Output  in  New  Zealand  was  above  the  preceding  year.    Higher  butter  production 
reflected  the  increased  milk  deliveries  in  Finland,  Norway  and  Ireland  in  the 
third  quarter.    Output  in  the  Netherlands  also  rose  above  the  1955  level. 
With  milk  production  down,  less  milk  was  available  for  manufacturing  in  both 
Denmark  and  Sweden  and  butter  production  declined.    Output  in  Canada  dropped 
below  last  yearns  level,  while  in  the  United  States  production  throughout  the 
quarter  was  considerably  above  comparable  1955^ 

Factory  cheese  production  in  the  quarter  ending  September  thirtieth  was 
two  percent  above  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1955.    The  bulk  of  the  in- 
creased milk  production  in  Australia  went  into  cheese  and  output  was  consider- 
ably higher.    In  New  Zealand,  production  dropped  just  below  the  1955  level. 
Both  the  Netherlands  and  Norway  produced  larger  quantities  of  cheese  in  this 
quarter,  but  Danish  and  Swedish  output  was  down.    Production,  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  was  well  above  that  of  the  earlier  year. 
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Canned  milk  (evaporated  and  condensed)  output  was  up  seven  percent  over 
the  third  quarter  of  19^5>  with  all  reporting  countries  showing  increases 
over  the  preceding  year. 

Dried  milk  production  in  the  third  quarter  rose  eight  percent  over  the 
19^5  level.    Output  in  Australia  ran  well  ahead  of  last  year,  due  to  a  heavier 
manufacture  of  nonfat  diried  milk,  -vAiile  in  Sweden,  the  gain  in  over-all  dried 
milk  production  was  the  result  of  greatly  increased  production  of  dried  whole 
milk.    Both  V/estem  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  also  reported  over-all  dried 
milk  production  considerably  in  excess  of  the  earlier  year.    Output  in  Canada 
and  Argentina  declined  in  this  quarter. 

Current  Conditions  Abroad; 

Australia  s -  Prospects  appear  to  be  favorable  and  milk  production  is  ex- 
pected to  remain  at  a  high  level. 

New  Zealand;-  There  are  indications  that  there  has  been  a  general  improve- 
ment in  production  conditions  from  the  unfavorable  conditions  reported  early 
in  the  fourth  quarter  and  December  production  should  be  at  a  high  level, 

Ireland:-  Mild  weather  and  plenty  of  moisture  have  maintained  pastures  in 
above  average  condition, 

Switzerland;-  Milk  yields  have  been  reduced  by  cold  weather. 

A  summary  of  this  information  was  published  in  the  February  k,  1957  issue  of 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
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